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University of Minnesota Press 
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Agriculture 


A PROGRAM FOR LAND USE IN 
NORTHERN MINNESOTA, by Jesness 
and Nowell. $2.50 


Art 
MODERN MEXICAN ART, by Laurence 
E. Schmeckebier. $7.50 


SPAIN POISED: An Etcher’s Record, by 
S. Chatwood Burton. $5.00 


Civie-Social 


GUATEMALA, PAST AND PRESENT, 
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PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION IN 
SOCIAL WORK, by Pierce — 


DICTATORSHIP IN THE MODERN 
WORLD, edited by Guy Stanton a8 


VICTORIAN CRITICS OF DEMOC- 
RACY, by Benjamin E. Lippincott. 
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OWATONNA: The Social Development 


of a Minnesota Community, by Edgar 
B. Wesley. $2.50 


SWEDEN: A Modern Democracy on 
Ancient Foundations, by Nils Herlitz. 


$2.00 
Dentistry 
ALFRED OWRE: Dentistry’s Militant 
Educator, by Netta Wilson. $4.00 
Education 


CHILD CARE AND TRAINING, by 
Faegre and Anderson. $2. 50 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY: Its Work 
and Problems, by L. D. Coffman. $2.50 
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MEN, WOMEN, AND JOBS, by Pater- 
son and Darley. $1.50 


THERMAL CONDUCTIVITY OF 
BUILDING MATERIALS, by Frank B. 
Rowley. Cloth, $1.50. Paper, $1.00 
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Schmidt. $3.00 


Law 
CIVIL SERVICE LAW, by Oliver P. 
Field. $5.00 


MARSHALL AND TANEY, STATES. 
MEN OF THE LAW, by Ben W. Palmer. 


$3.50 


THE JUDGES OF THE SUPREME 
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Ewing. $2.00 
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CHEMISTRY AND MEDICINE, by 
Maurice B. Visscher. $4.50 
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IODINE AND THE INCIDENCE OF 
GOITER, by J. F. McClendon. $5.00 


PHYSICIANS OF THE MAYO CLINIC 
AND THE MAYO FOUNDATION, Bi- 
ographies and Bibliographies. $10.00 


Newspaper 


PROPAGANDA AND PROMOTIONAL 
ACTIVITIES, an Annotated Bibliogra- 
phy, by Lasswell and Casey. $3.50 


Biological Science 


THE INDOOR GARDENER, by Daisy 
T. Abbott. $1.50 


THE NORTHERN GARDEN WEEK BY 
WEEK, by Daisy T. Abbott. $.75 


THE BIRDS OF MINNESOTA, by 
Thomas S. Roberts. 2 vols., $15.00 


BIRD PORTRAITS IN COLOR, by 
Thomas S. Roberts. $3.50 


THE ALGAE AND THEIR LIFE RE- 
LATIONS, by Josephine Tilden. $5.00 


TREES AND SHRUBS OF MINNE- 
SOTA, by Rosendahl and Butters. $3.00 


All Libraries 
THE USE OF BOOKS AND LIBRARIES, 
by H. G. Russell and others. $.75 


ON AND OFF THE CAMPUS, by Guy 
Stanton Ford. $4.00 
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| By Harry Simmons. This latest book adds to the author’s many popular volumes all his 

y . 

latest selling slants — new sales strategies and opportunities which have been developed as a 
result of the introduction of scores of new products and services in the last ten years. The 





rules and suggestions here introduced have all been tried, tested and profitably applied for lit 
the helpful use of sales managers, salesmen and all sales promotion executives. $2.50 . 
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By Kennets M. Goons. This author by common consent is one of the most vivid and stim- co 
aletes of the writers on business themes. He here addresses all business executives on the ne 
subject of using more advertising to spur on business recovery. How the advertising can be 
effective enough to really stimulate recovery is the theme of the second half of the book in th 
which, out of his long advertising experience, he gives TEN POINTS for checking and pre- le: 
testing advertising copy. Everyone connected with the shaping of advertising policy or 
advertising material will find help in this book. $3.00 bu 
un 
WHITHER INTEREST RATES lu 
By Harwanp H. Aten. The problem created by the persistent decline of interest rates has to th 
be faced by the bank and insurance — executives, institutional investors, and all | 
others who deal in the money market. This book offers constructive advice on probable to 
trends and how to cope with them. $2.00 an 
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By Joseru RosenFars, Attorney in NLRB. An exhaustive, definitive and oe! documented 


analysis of the law and its administration by the NLRB. Gives history of the law, shows wt 

| how it works, and shows the specific results it is achieving. 732 pages of carefully substan- pe 
tiated data make this the only complete record of the National r Board’s activities in 
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Toward a Safe Democracy 


By DR. ALVIN JOHNSON 
Director, New School for Social Research, New York City 


Onze BOOK, THE Bisiz, was the whole 
literary equipment of Mrs. Peterkin’s com- 
munity, in Scarlet Sister Mary. One man 
could read. School was coming in, but the 
community did not like it. The adults had 
never learned to read, and they had kept 
their eyesight unclouded for what the 
leaves and flowers, the squirrels and the 
buzzards were writing. They could read 
unerringly the signs of good luck and bad 
luck — and these signs were sprinkled as 
thickly as asterisks and daggers in a doc- 
tor’s thesis. They could read character, 
and could know who was false and who 
was true, who had grit and who was tri- 
fling. By the book of nature they had sur- 
vived in Africa and latterly in America, 
perhaps three million years. Who will 
guarantee that the schooled and book- 
learned modern man will survive another 
three million years? 

But Horace warns us creatures of a day to 
keep our eyes off distant vistas. The three 
million years may look after themselves. 
It is for us to look after the next year, the 
next ten, twenty, thirty years — and what 
a hole thirty years dig in even a young 
life! What we know is that the next thirty 
years represent a crucial period in civiliza- 
tion. Thirty years will indicate whether 
democracy shall survive or perish,whether 
we shall remain free or be enslaved to a 
tyrannical state. 

Democracy will survive by efficiency or 
perish by slackness. Let us not underesti- 
mate the totalitarian challenge. Through 
most of our history the only system alter- 
Native to democracy was a moss-grown 
absolute or absolutistic system. We could 
fest on our oars. What we face now is 
something entirely different. It is not a 
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butterfly court, patronizing the arts, devis- 
ing irresistible uniforms; it is hard-headed, 
ruthless planners, endowed with the ca- 
pacity of drawing into the ruling complex 
all the abilities of a people. Democracy 
must succeed or fail by abilities widely 
distributed, free abilities. It must have 
abilities, however; else it is doomed. 

We can have no more abilities, to be 
sure, than are born among us. Life teaches 
us, however, that we have vast resources in 
congenital abilities but waste much the 
greater part of them. We do not educate 
adequately. We do not properly avail our- 
selves of the experience recorded in books, 
magazines, official and private reports. 
We forget that the schools are something 
more than a collectivistic nursery, taking 
our children off our grateful hands. We 
strut about with modestly insufferable 
pride because John in college has made the 
football team, or Mary has been chosen by 
Omega Chi Omega. There is more in life, 
we say, than books and marks. John and 
Mary leave college with a bang, education 
finished. 

Finished? Then so ate we, and our de- 
mocracy. The Chinese succeeded for a time 
in buffaloing their enemies with bronze 
painted wooden swords and bamboo guns 
loaded with firecrackers. That was then. 

Our age is one of a volcanic outburst of 
change. You train yourself for a job. Presto: 
a machine appears, and that job is gone 
and everything like it. You have been a 
prudent housefather and have set apart a 
capital that will take care of your family 
after the sudden demise appropriate to so 
strong a will as yours. Presto: the capital 
goes up in smoke. You want security. 
What security has a gardener in the crater 
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of a volcano once thought extinct? Only 
the security that comes from the ability to 
fall on one’s feet. 

School and college can equip one with a 
little knowledge, good habits, courage. 
If they have done this they have done un- 
usually well. If one is to be efficient, rela- 
tively secure in an insecure age, one must 
regard the post-college years as the begin- 
ning of walking alone in education, when 
there are no marks or degrees to guide one, 
but adult purposes and a determination to 
know the world. One must school oneself, 
like Kipling’s American, to turn 

“A keen untroubled face 
Home to the instant heart of things.”’ 

How does it come that all over America 
people are talking about adult education? 
How does it come that throughout the 
country librarians are awakening to the 
fact that they are not mere custodians of 
books, purveyors of moral entertainment, 
shepherds of book worms? The democracy, 
in its big, rather loose heart, has come 
vaguely to feel that all is not well with the 
principles of rule of thumb and muddling 
through. The adult must go back to school; 
the library must become a workshop. 

I may cite the experience of the New 
School for Social Research, whose fortunes 
I have followed from the beginning, as 
board member or officer. The institution 
grew out of the vision of James Harvey 
Robinson, our foremost authority on in- 
tellectual history, and of Charles A. Beard, 
foremost authority on the history of Amer- 
ican democracy and civilization. As early 
as 1919, when the School was launched, 
these men had a clear vision of the need 
for a kind of advanced education which 
should not be of the professional type, but 
should undertake to reawaken in mature 
men and women a sense of the importance 
of systematic study along the lines of their 
dominant interests. 

In the twenty-one years of the School’s 
history, some tens of thousands of persons 
have registered for courses, and the num- 
ber attending occasionally is legion. The 
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New School has had a unique opportunity 
to study the desires and habits of the intel. 
ligent adult. It has seen the popularity of 
courses in economics give way before 
courses in psychology, and it has seen these 
in turn yield to courses in literature and 
art. The tide has recently set once more 
toward economics and politics. The phe- 
nomenon is familiar to publishers of serious 
books, who find now one interest prevails, 
now another. Librarians in particular will 
appreciate this ebb and flow of interest. 

It is a gratifying fact that adult educa- 
tors, librarians and publishers have to 
record an increasingly serious public. But 
the battle is far from won. There is still no 
considerable part of the public that has 
settled down to serious self-improvement 
on programs running through years. It is 
still true that in adult education the paths 
are lined with good beginners who have 
turned aside to slumber in the shade. 

No true educator loses heart because the 
many turn aside and only the few remain 
to learn. The true librarian, recognizing 
the priceless importance of the books un- 
der his care, must frequently experience 
twinges of desolation as patron after pa- 
tron nibbles at the second-rate books or 
returns the good ones unread. But from 
time to time a real reader appears, to ask 
and take advice that will enable him to 
build up his competence in his own pro- 
fessional field or fit him for a position of 
superior usefulness in another field that 
offers more promise. 

The progressive librarian and educator 
will need to compose their souls in pa- 
tience. The time needs them. True, the 
people living in the time are for the most 
part unaware of this. Yet here and there 
men ate awakening. We shall yet see the 
day when it is generallly recognized that 
security for the individual and safety for 
the democracy require the serious cultiva- 
tion of the adult mind. Cliches and shib- 
boleths will have to give way to ideas, 
ideas drawing their life from realities, 
immediate and enduring. 
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The Relationship Between the Library 
and the Patent Attorney 


By ANTHONY WILLIAM DELLER 
Counsellor at Law and Patent Attorney, New York City 


THE SUBJECT OF PATENTS is a very old one 
and goes back into ancient Greek history. 
One of the earliest references to patents is 
found in a statement by the Greek his- 
torian Phylarchos, writing about the close 
of the third century s.c., who mentioned 
that the rulers of the Greek city of Sybaris 
issued patents for articles of cuisine. Our 
present patent system finds its basis in the 
English Statute of Monopolies (1623), 
which, while abolishing obnoxious com- 
mon law monopolies — until this time so- 
called ‘‘patents’’ were really monopolistic 
grants to royal court favorites of the sole 
right to deal in certain commodities or 
trades — made an express exception in 
favor of letters patent, for limited periods 
of time, ‘‘to the true and first inventor’’ of 
new manufactures. 

Before the adoption of our Constitution, 
the various American Colonies granted 
patents to settlers for methods of making 
salt, molasses from cornstalks, linseed oil, 
and the like. When the Constitution was 
adopted, the drafters had the foresight to 
incorporate a provision for a patent sys- 
tem. Thus, Article I, Section 8, Clause 8: 

“The Congress shall have power . . . to promote 
the progress of science and useful arts, by securing for 
limited times to . . . inventors the exclusive right to 
their . . . discoveries.”’ 

The first patent act was approved by 
George Washington on April 10, 1790. 
Under this act, the power to grant patents 
for inventions was vested in a board of 
three, consisting of the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary for the Department of War, 
and the Attorney General. The first board 
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was composed of Thomas Jefferson, Secre- 
tary of State, Henry Knox, Secretary of 
War, and Edmund Randolph, Attorney 
General. The Secretary of State and the 
President were required to sign each pat- 
ent, and the business of administering the 
patent act was organized in the Depart- 
ment of State, so that Thomas Jefferson, the 
then Secretary, was the first administrator 
of our patent system. The Patent Act of 
1836 authorized the establishment of a 
Patent Office under the direction of a Com- 
missioner of Patents. The Patent Office in 
1849 became part of the Department of the 
Interior, but in 1925 was transferred to the 
Department of Commerce. By the act of 
1870, many of the original features of our 
patent system were revised, and our patent 
laws substantially in their present form 
were adopted. At the present time, the 
Patent Office is supervised by a Commis- 
sioner of Patents, who has several assist- 
ants. The actual examination of patent 
applications is conducted by a corps of 
Examiners numbering several hundred. 
The most recent amendments to the Patent 
Statutes (approved August, 1939, effective 
one year thereafter) reduce the public use 
or sale period from two years to one year; 
abolish appeals in interferences from the 
Examiner of Interferences to the Board of 
Appeals and substitute a Board of Exam- 
iners of Interferences, comprising three 
Examiners, who consider all interference 
questions at final hearing (this act does not 
affect interferences pending at the time of 
its adoption); prohibit the presenting of a 
claim which is the same or substantially 
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the same subject matter of a claim of an 
issued patent, unless the amendment copy- 
ing the claim is filed within a year from the 
date on which the patent was granted; and 
(effective August 7, 1939) authorize the 
Commissioner to shorten the time of re- 
sponse to an official action to a period less 
than six months but not less than 30 days; 
and abolish renewal applications. 

With this introductory survey, the 
writer now turns to a consideration of the 
relationship between the library and the 
patent attorney. Mr. Miles O. Price, in his 
comprehensive ‘‘Patent Searching, with 
Special Reference to Chemical Patents’’ 
(published in the April 1940 Sprciax 
Lisrarigs), has already set forth a practi- 
cal guide to the manner and materials of a 
patent search. Those who wish to famil- 
iarize themselves with the fundamentals of 
patent law, particularly in the chemical 
field, might refer to the writer's Principles 
of Patent Law for the Chemical and Metallurgi- 
cal Industries and the bibliography given 
therein; for a more detailed and exhaustive 
study, see Deller’s Edition of Walker on 
Patents. 

In approaching the subject of the rela- 
tionship between the library and the pat- 
ent attorney, the librarian should have in 
mind what constitutes patentable subject 
matter and the factors to be considered in 
determining whether a patentable inven- 
tion is involved. First of all, it should be 
noted that patents are creatures of statute: 
their basis is found in the patent statutes, 
which provide that specific classes of sub- 
ject matter may be patented. Thus, Section 
4886 of the Revised Statutes (35 U.S.C.A., 
§ 31) provides for the granting of a patent 
for any new and useful art (i.e., method or 
process), machine, manufacture, or com- 
position of matter, or any new and useful 
improvements thereof, or any distinct and 
new variety of plant. In addition, a patent 
may be granted for a new, original and 
ornamental design for an article of manu- 
facture (Rev. Stat., § 4929; 35 U.S.C.A., 
§ 73). To be patentable, an invention must 
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represent the exercise of the inventive 
faculties; it must have utility; it must be 
operative and must perform the function 
for which it was intended. It must possess 
novelty: it must not have been described 
in a prior publication or patent, or have 
been in public use or on sale (now more 
than one year prior to the application, with 
respect to public use or sale; more than one 
year prior to the date of invention or more 
than one year prior to the date of applica- 
tion in the case of a prior publication or 
patent), or have been known or used by 
others in this country before the invention 
or discovery (or more than one year prior 
to the application); and finally, must not 
have been abandoned. 

The librarian may thus come into the 
picture even before a program of research 
is inaugurated in a particular field, to 
make a search of prior publications and 
patents to ascertain what has been done in 
that field. This preliminary search will 
enable the investigator to plan his research 
intelligently. Thereafter, when an inven- 
tion has been made during the course of the 
research, another search is made to ascer- 
tain whether it is an invention of a patent- 
able nature. This search, usually called a 
novelty search, becomes one, therefore, not 
for mere words, but for thoughts: a search 
for the actual inventive concept consti- 
tuting the basis of the invention. In de- 
termining whether an invention has been 
made, in addition to considerations of 
utility and novelty, the question is whether 
the invention involved the exercise of the 
creative faculties. No scientific criterion or 
test has been formulated by which an abso- 
lute affirmative or negative answer can be 
obtained as to the presence or absence of 
‘‘invention.’’ The United States Supreme 
Court and the Federal Courts, as well as the 
Patent Office, have adopted a collection of 
rules which are helpful in determining the 
presence or absence of invention. In the 
last analysis, however, one must fall back 
upon the test indicated in the opinion of 
Judge Learned Hand in Kirsch vs. Gould, 
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6F. (2d) 793, 794, to ascertain whether the 
invention involves 

“g new display of ingenuity beyond the compass of 
the routineer. 

In ascertaining whether the disclosure of 
a prior patent or publication anticipates 
the result achieved, one might well apply 
the test announced in an English decision 
(British Thomson-Houston Co. v. Metropolitan 
Vickers Electrical Co., 45 R.P.C. 22), quoted 
in the case of Skelly Oil v. Universal, 31 F. 
(2d) 427, 431: 

‘Would a man who was grappling with the problem 

solved by the patent attacked, and having no knowl- 
edge of that patent, if he had had the alleged anticipa- 
tion in his hand, have said: ‘That gives me what I 
wish’ ?"’ 
As further indicating the nature of the 
alleged prior disclosure which is sufficient 
to negative an invention, the language of 
the court in A. B. Dick Co. v. Underwood 
Typewriter Co., 246 Fed. 309, 312, is en- 
lightening: 

“The patent law requires certainty of expression, 

and not merely conjectural allusion or ambiguous 
reference to the subject matter, before a prior patent 
can overcome the validity of a later one that has meri- 
toriously progressed the art." 
For further expressions by the court as to 
what constitutes an adequate anticipation, 
see American Stainless Steel Co. v. Ludlum, 
290 Fed. 103, 105; Lime Material Co. v. 
Brady, 7 F. (2d) 48, 50; Parker Rust Proof 
Co. v. Ford Motor Co., 6 F. (2d) 649, 654; 
and Westinghouse Air-Brake Co. v. Great 
Northern Ry. Co., 88 Fed. 258, 263. 

In searching the field of prior patents, 
the librarian must realize that they con- 
stitute a storehouse of valuable knowledge; 
that to inventive concepts already in exist- 
ence, there is constantly being added new 
contributions. An inventive concept may 
be likened to a creative concept in science. 
Thus, in the field of chemistry, Boyle and 
Gay-Lussac evolved the concept of the 
well-known gas law which is expressed by 
the formula p v=RT. It was later found 
that this concept was not entirely accurate, 
and the gas law was modified by Van der 
Waals, who formulated his first modifica- 
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tion as p(v—b)=RT. And yet it was found 
that even this equation did not truly repre- 
sent the law, and the second Van der 
Waals equation was formulated: (p+4/v*) 
(v—b)=RT. In each instance, however, 
there was a distinct mental concept. The 
fundamental concept was expressed in the 
Boyle and Gay-Lussac equation. Van der 
Waals contributed another concept in his 
second equation. In a similar manner, in 
the field of patents, you will find a funda- 
mental concept embodied in an early pat- 
ent, and further inventive concepts con- 
stituting improvements thereof in subse- 
quent or improvement patents. 

In searching publications other than 
patents, one should include encyclopaedias, 
dictionaries, abstracts, digests, textbooks, 
scientific treatises, technical journals and 
magazines, catalogs and trade literature. 

Another field in which the librarian may 
cooperate with the patent attorney is in the 
field of trade marks. Many patented prod- 
ucts are known by trade names. As the 
patents may be called for by trade names, 
it is well to have a collection of the trade 
names and the patented products and the 
patents to which they refer. Incidentally, 
in this connection, it is of importance to 
develop a collection of trade marks in the 
field in which a particular company is 
interested in addition to the trade names of 
various products. Before adopting a trade 
mark and putting it into use, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to make a trade mark 
search; otherwise large sums may be 
wasted in printing up cartons, advertising 
material and the like, when the name in 
question is in fact not available. The li- 
brary can be very helpful in doing pre- 
liminary work in this field, although the 
final search should be made in the Patent 
Office at Washington, where a complete 
collection of all United States trade mark 
registrations is maintained. In the event 
that there is special interest in any state, 
a further search can be made at the appro- 
priate office at the state’s capital, usually 
the office of the Secretary of State. 
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One method of keeping watch on fields 
in which you are interested is by the so- 
called ‘‘watching services’’ which function 
in London, Berlin, and capitals of other 
foreign countries which have ‘‘opposition”’ 
procedures before granting a patent. In 
these countries, the allowed patent appli- 
cation is published by the Patent Office for 
opposition by interested parties before the 
patent is granted. Any member of the pub- 
lic is permitted to obtain a copy of the 
published patent application for the pur- 
pose of determining whether he desires to 
institute an opposition and to formulate 
such an opposition. The foreign ‘watching 
service’ will follow all published applica- 
tions in designated classes, so that any 
party can obtain copies of the applications 
in the fields he specifies. 

With the material in the library, with 
systems for finding information, and with 
insight into the nature of anticipating pat- 
ents and publications, the librarian is 
equipped to cooperate with the patent 
attorney from the time prior to the inau- 
guration of a program of research through 
the determination of whether a patentable 
invention has been made, the preparation 
and prosecution of the patent application, 
and commercial activities in connection 
with the issued patent or the acquisition 
of the patents of others. After the pre- 
liminary search to determine the novelty 
of the invention and whether the result 
represents invention rather than the ex- 
pected skill of the art, familiarity with the 
prior patents and publications will aid in 
determining the scope of the invention, the 
family of products, compounds, elements, 
and the like, and rounding out the inven- 
tion where that is necessary. In drafting 
the claims, the patent attorney will be 
able, by reference to the prior art, to 
choose his phraseology carefully, deter- 
mine the operativeness of the invention 
as distinguished from the inoperativeness 
of the prior art, clearly describe and point 
out the inventive features and the new, 
improved or unexpected results achieved. 
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Similarly, in prosecuting the patent appli- 
cation, the patent attorney will be familiar 
with alleged results produced by the refer. 
ences, their inoperativeness, their limita. 
tions, and their inapplicability to the ip. 
vention in course of prosecution. In jn- 
fringement suits, a study of the prior art 
will aid in the determination as to whether 
the patent sued on is valid, and if valid, 
whether infringement has been in fact 
committed. Where patents are to be ac- 
quired from others, a careful search is like- 
wise necessary. In the case of such acquisi- 
tion from others, inquiry is directed to the 
scope of the claims and the validity thereof, 
as well as infringement of the patents of 
others, and the commercial value of the 
patents to be acquired. 

In maintaining a modern library which 
is to be useful in connection with patent 
matters, it is essential to adopt a dynamic 
rather than static point of view. As is 
manifest from the foregoing discussion, it 
is necessary to maintain a flow of informa- 
tion across the desk of the patent attorney 
as well as of the researcher who is de- 
veloping inventions to be patented. In this 
manner, not only the patent attorney but 
the researcher will be kept up to date and 
will be kept aware of the status of the art 
at any time. In carrying out this work, it 
will be appreciated that a librarian should 
have some familiarity with the funda- 
mentals of patent law and should have an 
analytical mind to make the proper ab- 
stracts and digests relating to disclosures 
in printed publications and patents. In 
formulating the abstracts, digests, etc., it 
should be borne in mind that clarity of 
expression and conciseness are of extreme 
importance, although they should be as 
informative as possible. And finally, due 
to the nature of patent matters, experience 
has demonstrated that it is only when the 
library work has been done with thorough- 
ness, exactness, and trustworthiness, that 
the patent attorney will be able to rely on 
it and be guided by it in formulating his 
decisions. 
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The Library of Congress and 
The Special Libraries Association 


Tue LisRARIAN OF Conaress, Mr. Archi- 
bald MacLeish, at the recent meeting of the 


New York Chapter of SLA, suggested a. 


possible cooperation between special li- 
brarians and the Library of Congress in the 
way of bibliography. Mr. MacLeish ex- 
pressed the thought that many inquiries 
which come to the Library of Congress 
could be answered with lists which prob- 
ably had been already compiled by li- 
brarians who are working with specialized 
collections throughout the country. The 
Library of Congress at present has no way 
of knowing of the existence or availability 
of these lists. 

A recent memorandum from Florence S. 
Hellman, Chief Bibliographer of the Li- 
brary of Congress, states that ‘‘When the 
Special Libraries Association was organ- 
ized in 1910, Mr. H. H. B. Meyer, then 
Chief Bibliographer of the Library of Con- 
gress, took an active interest in the Asso- 
ciation, and numerous reference lists pre- 
pared by the Division of Bibliography were 
printed in Specrat Liprartss. Many of them 
wete prepared in cooperation with State 
libraries and Legislative Reference Depart- 
ments. However, as the Association grew 
and more specialists prepared bibliogra- 
phies they no longer looked to us for this 
service. We should be glad to cooperate 
again in any way that would be of service 
to the Association.”’ 

Miss Hellman also says that ‘‘bibliogra- 
phies prepared by specialists in their fields 
would be of inestimable value, but we 
should like to know if copies of them 
would be available for distribution, from 
whom, if free or priced, or simply on loan.”’ 
Also, she says that the Library of Con- 
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gress would be glad to receive the special 
bibliographies prepared from time to time 
by the Groups of SLA. 

The report of Miss Hellman, incorpo- 
rated in the Annual Report of the Librarian 
of Congress for the Fiscal Year June 30, 1939 is 
extremely interesting as an outline of the 
subject material requested from the Library 
of Congress. Typical subjects of the longer 
memoranda include: writings by econo- 
mists on economic conditions since the 
World War; credit; euthanasia (mercy kill- 
ing); history of labor in the Pittsburgh 
district during the past fifty years; history 
of railways in various countries; married 
women in industry; Neutrality Act of 
1937; Royal Canadian Mounted police; 
sabotage in war; trust companies; the 
wives of the Signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. The mimeographed and 
typewritten reference lists compiled in the 
Division during the past year are listed in 
the report. Subjects include life insurance, 
Lower California, pensions, selection of 
judges, radio, business cycles, Indians, 
Soviet Russia, statistical methods, com- 
munity centers, cooperation, employment 
management, pottery. The report states 
that the Division does ‘‘not maintain a 
mailing list for our reference lists; they are 
sent out only upon specific request. In addi- 
tion to the usual notices in the Bulletin of 
the Public Affairs Information Service and 
Monthly Catalog of United States Public 
Documents, the mimeographed lists are 
recorded in The Bibliographic Index and The 
Vertical File Service Catalog. . . .” 

The report of the Law Librarian, as 
director of the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice, lists some of the manuscripts prepared 
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by the Service, which were incorporated 
in the Congressional Record. The list is in- 
dicative of the scope of the work of that 
Service. 

In fact, the entire ‘*Annual Report of the 
Librarian of Congress’’ would be of ref- 
erence help, in its entirety or in part, to 
each member of SLA. The various divisions 
of the Library cover the majority of sub- 
ject fields covered by SLA membership: 


Aeronautics, American Folk-Song, Books 
and Service for the Blind, Finance, Fine 
Arts, Indic Studies, Japanese Accessions, 
Law, Manuscripts, Maps, Orientalia, Sem. 
itic and Slavic Literature, and many other 
subjects. Reading these reports can be sug- 
gestive of the activity in our individual 
libraries which could also be of help to the 
Library of Congress. 

Cooperation would be of mutual benefit, 


ee 





Publications 





Bibliographies and Reference Lists 


War Check List, compiled by Richard H. Heindel, as- 
sisted by Arthur B. Berthold and Marion G. Miller, 
is Bulletin No. 4 of the War Documentation Service, 
Philadelphia. It is available from the W. D. S. at 
$1.00 the set of two parts or $.60 for each part. 

Described by the compilers as ‘‘a working guide to 
the background and early months of the war,"’ Part I 
concentrates on the background, chiefly from Sep- 
tember 1938 to September 1939, while Part II covers 
the first five months of the war with material up to 
January 31, 1940. However, publications dealing with 
the armed forces and military science, peace agitation 
and a few other subjects regardless of date, have been 
included in Part II. 

This is, to the best of my knowledge, the first at- 
tempt to bring together in one list the vast amount of 
material dealing with the background, causes and 
conduct of the present conflict. 

It would seem ungrateful for one who has profited 
much from the previous publications of the War 
Documentation Service and will likewise profit much 
from this one to be critical. However, one could wish 
that the division between so-called background mate- 
tial and war material had been more sharply drawn 
on the basis of the content of the books rather than 
on date of publication, which appears to have been one 
of the chief factors. One is also bothered by some of 
the inconsistencies of classification, and by some singu- 
lar omissions. These are not pointed out in a spirit of 
criticism but only as warnings to users of the list and 
for the help of the compilers in the future. For use as 
a check list, an alphabetical index of authors and titles 
would have added immeasurably to the compilation. 

Ruts Savorp, Lébrarian 
Council on Foreign Relations, Inc. 
New York City 
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Two reference lists of use to libraries concerned with 
international relations have been issued by the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace Library, 
700 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. Wars of the 
World (Memoranda Series, No. 1, Revised February 1, 
1940) lists the wars from 1588 to date. Statistics are 
given in quotations about the frequency of wars, a 
table shows the percentage of years with war, anda 
list of books on the history of war are also given. 
Conscription of Men, Material Resources and Wealth in 
Time of War; with Select References on War Profiteering is 
Reading List No. 22, Revised January 4, 1940. 

This same Library has also issued a reading list 
(No. 19, Revised February 15, 1940) on The Youth 
Movement. Included are lists of student societies and of 
youth-serving organizations. The list is indexed. 

Union Now — A Bibliography on the Federal Union of 
Nations, by Jacob G. Lyons; obtainable from the 
Washington Association for Union Now, 1819 G 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., for 25¢. 


Index to Periodicals 

Canadian Periodical Index, 1938, an author and sub- 
ject index to items in Canadian periodicals, has been 
compiled by the Circulation Department of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto Library. This annual is a cumula- 
tion of the quarterly indexes published in the Ontario 
Library Review. The annual subscription to the Review 
is 25¢; the price of the annual cumulation of the Index 
is $1.00. 
Occupational Abstracts 

Occupational Index, Inc., which indexes Spxciat 
Lisrarizs, has available in pamphlet form, concise 
summaries of available literature on sixty-four differ- 
ent occupations. A sheet listing these pamphlets can 
be obtained by writing to the Index, New York Uni- 
versity, Washington Square East, New York City. 
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Buy Your Books the Cooperative Way 


By GRETCHEN J. GARRISON 
Director, The Cooperative Book Club, Inc., New York City 


THE SUCCESS OF COOPERATIVE BUYING has 
been demonstrated in various fields. Over 
a period of years librarians have discussed 
purchasing books cooperatively. The for- 
mation of the Consumers’ Book Coopera- 
tive in 1937 provided an agency through 
which librarians in all types of libraries 
could channel their purchasing power. 

The Consumers’ Book Cooperative is the 
first nationwide book cooperative in the 
world. Only individuals were served for 
the first few months, but when it became 
apparent that libraries needed a similar 
service another branch of the Cooperative 
was established. This branch is known as 
the Book-Cooperative for Libraries. It is 
now serving successfully more than one 
hundred and forty libraries. 

The Book-Cooperative for Libraries be- 
longs to its library members. Two dollars 
gives a library life-membership and a vote 
in the policies of the Cooperative. Each 
member library, regardless of budget, has 
the same privilege of voting on matters of 
policy, receives the same discount, and 
the same efficient service. Because the Con- 
sumers’ Book Cooperative is owned and 
controlled by its members, librarians may 
specify the way in which they want their 
orders filled. Since some of these specifica- 
tions require expert advice, the Board of 
Directors felt it advisable to appoint a 
special committee, composed of actively 
buying library members, to supervise the 
general service of the Book-Cooperative 
for Libraries. The Library Committee mem- 
bers are listed at the end of this article. 

This question must have puzzled you as 
it has many other librarians. Why is a 
book-buying group representing an annual 
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expenditure in excess of $19,000,000 unable 
to make its own terms according to its 
needs? To an increasing number of us the 
obvious answer is ‘‘lack of cooperation.” 
Concerted effort is always more effective 
than individual effort. A single purchasing 
agency, representing all types of libraries, 
can demonstrate effectively the truth of 
this statement. Libraries represent the 
largest single book-buying group in the 
country but their purchasing power is 
dissipated at present through a scattered 
buying system. 

Librarians have an opportunity now to 
build their own organization. Membership 
in the Book-Cooperative for Libraries 
means that you are helping to make the 
Cooperative the clearing house for libra- 
ries everywhere. Those who have seen the 
Consumers’ Book Cooperative grow from 
an idea to a business that started with a 
borrowed office, a volunteer staff, and $56 
in capital and then to an organization that 
did a business of $61,599 in 1938 and em- 
ployed a trained staff of six, are convinced 
that the cooperative method has proved 
itself to be of real value. 

It is now too generally accepted that 
libraries with large budgets should get 
better discounts than libraries with small 
budgets. Under the present system, book 
distributors with many clients get better 
publishers’ discounts than any individual 
library can obtain. 

In the cooperative system, however, 
greater volume results in greater discounts 
for everyone. The Consumers’ Book Coop- 
erative operates on a non-profit basis; it 
can return to its members all earnings above 
operating costs. The terms now compare 
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favorably with those of other distributors. 
As the volume of its business increases the 
Cooperative will better these terms. Dis- 
counts to libraries are on a sliding scale 
depending on what discount the Coopera- 
tive gets from the publishers. 

There is also a possibility of further 
saving in the form of what is termed in 
cooperative practice a ‘‘purchase saving 
return.’’ This represents the money earned 
during the year which has not been spent 
On Operating costs or distributed as im- 
mediate discounts. This ‘‘purchase saving 
return’’ is in proportion to the amount of 
business each member does with the Con- 
sumers’ Book Cooperative during a yearly 
period. However, this can be obtained 
only when the total volume of business is 
sufficiently large for the Cooperative to in- 
crease the difference between earnings and 
costs of operation. 

Operating costs, of course, do not in- 
crease dollar for dollar with a growing 
volume of business. The Consumers’ Book 
Cooperative can handle twice as much 
business as it now has without increasing 
the present staff and office space. This 
means that the earnings could therefore be 
returned to members as larger immediate 
discounts and purchase savings returns. 

Two dollars gives your library life- 
membership and a subscription to the 
Reader's Observer, a monthly bulletin of 
book news which is a helpful guide for 
book selection. If you are not a member of 
the Cooperative, you may subscribe to the 
Reader’ s Observer for one dollar a year. 

(Norts. — This article is based on The 
Cooperative Way, a leaflet recently published 
by the Consumers’ Book Cooperative, 118 
East 28th Street, New York City.) 


WHO'S WHO in the Consumers’ Book Coop- 
erative. 


Officers: Henry Pratt Fairchild, President; 
Stanley W. Walker, Vice-President and Educa- 
tional Director; Quincy Howe, Treasurer; and 
Charles A. Madison, Secretary. 

Directors: The Officers and Jacob Baker, Harry 
Elmer Barnes, Alfred M. Bingham, Winslow 
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Carlton, Gretchen J. Garrison, Kenneth M. 
Gould, Anton Haas, Benson Y. Landis, Harry A. 
Overstreet, Coley B. Taylor, Miriam D, Tomp- 
kins, Frank N. Trager. 


Library Committe: Alexander Laing, Dart. 
mouth College Library, Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire, Chairman; Robert M. Trent, College of the 
City of New York Library, Secretary; and Helen 
T. Coffin, La Retama Library, Corpus Christi, 
Texas; Cedric R. Flagg,* National Lead Com. 
pany, Titanium Division, South Amboy, New 
Jersey; Charles F. Gosnell, Queens College 
Library, Flushing, Long Island; James R. Gul- 
ledge, East Carolina Teachers College Library, 
Greenville, North Carolina; Mrs. Eulin Klyver 
Hobbie,* Skidmore College Library, Saratoga 
Springs, New York; Mrs. Richard H. Hutch- 
ings, Jr., Harlem Valley State Hospital, Wing- 
dale, New York; Lena B. Nofcier, Library Ex- 
tension of Kentucky, Frankfort, Kentucky; 
Robert E. Stauffer, Mount Union College Li- 
brary, Alliance, Ohio; Anne L. Turner, North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture and En- 
gineering, Raleigh, North Carolina; John Van- 
Male, Bibliographical Center for Research, 
Rocky Mountain Region, Denver, Colorado; 
Miriam D. Tompkins, School of Library Serv- 
ice, Columbia University; Gretchen J. Garrison, 
The New York Public Library. 


National Advisory Council: Devere Allen, Oscar 
Ameringer, Thomas Benton, Phyllis Blood, 
Lyman Bryson, Witter Bynner, Wallace J. 
Campbell, John Chamberlain, David Cushman 
Coyle, John Dewey, John Dos Passos, James C. 
Drury, Clifton Fadiman, Jennie M. Flexner, 
John T. Flynn, Bertram Fowler, George Gallo- 
way, Omar P. Goslin, Haym Greenberg, Harold 
Hatcher, Marion Humble, Rabbi Edward L. 
Israel, William H. Kilpatrick, Freda Kirchwey, 
Anthony Lehner, Max Lerner, Eduard C. 
Lindeman, Robert S. Lynd, C. W. Mason, 
Maury Maverick, Gerald McDonald, Alexander 
Meiklejohn, Sherman Mittell, Donald E. Mont- 
gomery, A. J. Muste, James Myers, Jesse H. 
Newlon, Reinhold Niebuhr, A. Philip Rat- 
dolph, Walter Rautenstrauch, Ernst Reichl, 
Kingsley Roberts, Selden Rodman, Mary U. 
Rothrock, Mary K. Simkhovitch, John Stein- 
beck, Colston E. Warne, Goodwin Watson, 
Helen Woodward and W. E. Woodward. Legal 
Advisor: Albert N. Webster. 


* Active member of SLA. 
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Ave Atque Vale! 


By ALMA C. MITCHILL 


President, Special Libraries Association, 1938-1940 


ONE CANNOT WEAR THE Presidential cloak 
of the Special Libraries Association with- 
out being impressed with the activities 
being continually carried on by its mem- 
bers. During my two years as President I 
have been fortunate in being able to visit 
every Chapter of SLA from coast to coast 
and in Canada. What has impressed me 
most during these visits has been the sin- 
cete loyalty for the Association and the 
enthusiasm for its future development. It 
has been indeed inspiring to learn of the 
reactions of the members, especially the 
younger ones, towards the Association's 
work. In talking with them, almost with- 
out exception, they have shown a genuine 
interest in Chapter, Group and Committee 
activities. All of this points to a healthful 
spirit within the Association. 

Nor is SLA confining itself alone to its 
own particular problems. Since through its 
members it is directly affected by national 
and local conditions, policies and trends, 
these matters are being given thoughtful 
consideration not only by the national offi- 


cers, but also by Chapters. and Groups. The 
Chapters especially are becoming more 
aware of the importance of public relations 
and many of them have planned excellent 
programs for presentation at their meet- 
ings. Another forward step in the progress 
of SLA is its representation on many na- 
tional organizations. All of this proves 
that business and professional men are 
recognizing the importance of our Associa- 
tion in the world of affairs. 

It has been an honor and a privilege to 
have served as your President during these 
past two years. The many pleasant experi- 
ences and associations gained through this 
office will live long in my memory. In this, 
my Hail and Farewell message, there is one 
thought I should like to leave with you: 
do not hesitate when asked to accept an 
Association office. Although a great deal 
of midnight oil is of necessity burned, there 
is a very real award ahead of you in the 
broader viewpoint attained and the satis- 
faction acquired of helping even in a small 
way the forward march of this Association. 


ee 


Social science: A brief list of some of the urgent issues within the boundaries 
of the social sciences is given by Dr. Raymond Fosdick in his review of the 
(1939) work of The Rockefeller Foundation. Money and credit, fiscal policy, 
international relations, international trade and finance, national income and its 
distribution, wages, profits, prices, monopoly, purchasing power, savings and 
investment, employment and unemployment, social security, collective bargain- 
ing, housing, public opinion, propaganda, public administration, the relations 
between government and business, individual and social adjustment, crime, 
social welfare, education, population, social justice in an interdependent society. 
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Tentative Program 
32nd Annual Convention, Special Libraries Association 
CONVENTION THEME—‘‘UTILIZATION OF RESOURCES”’ 


Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Indiana, June 3-6, 1940 


SATURDAY AND SUNDAY, JUNE 1-2 MONDAY EVENING, JUNE 3 
Preconference trip, Spring Mill State Park, 7:00-9:00 
Mitchell, Indiana Binding Institute film, Long Live the Book! and 
MONDAY MORNING, JUNE 3 round table discussion on binding problems, 
9:00 Claypool Hotel 

tae ; : Speaker: Pelham Barr, Executive Director, 
— Claypool Hotel, Mezzanine Library Binding Institute, New York 

oor 


Leader: Jean Ashman, Law Librarian, Indiana 
10:00—12:00 University, Bloomington, Indiana 
Meeting of Discussion Group * Leaders, Sec- 7,39 
retaries and registrants with Technical Di- 
rector Russell J. Greenly, Professor of 
Trade and Industrial Education, Purdue 


Executive Board and Advisory Council meet- 
ing. Claypool Hotel 


University, Lafayette, Indiana. Claypool 9°00 
Hotel Fiesta. Claypool Hotel Roof 
MONDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 3 10:00 
12:00 Program and skit. Claypool Hotel Roof 
Executive Board luncheon. Claypool Hotel 11:00 
12:30 Supper. Claypool Hotel Roof 
Newspaper Group luncheon TUESDAY MORNING, JUNE 4 
— 8:00-10:00 
College and University Group luncheon. Discussion Groups:* 


Claypool Hotel, Empire Room. Departmental 
Libraries in Egypt and Syria, Dr. William M. 
Randall, Editor, Library Quarterly 


Section I. Public Relations 
Section II. Standards and Personnel 
Section III. Library Methods 


1:30-4:30 
Visits to Indianapolis libraries — 
mr di Newspaper Group breakfast. Canary Cottage 
SLA committee meetings. Claypool Hotel sees : 
“in General Session. Claypool Hotel 
" . : ’ Presiding: Alma C. Mitchill, President, 
Meeting of Group officers with Group liaison SLA 
officer. Claypool Hotel Greetings, Floyd I. McMurray, Superintendent 
Meeting of Chapter presidents and secre- of Public Instruction, State of Indiana. 
taries with Chapter liaison officer. Clay- Response: Laura A. Woodward, Librarian, 
pool Hotel Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, Mary- 
4:30 land 
Open House at Indiana State Library Undeveloped Opportunities for Special Library 
*See Speciat Liprartes, March 1940, p. 77. Service, Mary Louise Alexander, Biblio- 
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graphical Planning Committee, Phila- 
delphia 

New Frontiers to the South; Hispanic Library Re- 
sources. Dr. Irene A. Wright, Division of 
Cultural Relations, U. S. Department of 
State, Washington, D. C. 

Who Is Your Public and How Do You Serve It? 
K. B. Elliott, Vice-President, Studebaker 
Corporation, South Bend, Indiana 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 4 


12:30-2:00 
Newspaper Group luncheon. Columbia Club 
Speaker: Stephen C. Noland, Editor, In- 
dianapolis News 


2:00 
Newspaper Group meeting. Columbia Club 
War and the Newspaper Library: 
Subject Headings for Clippings, Richard 
Giovine, P.M. 
War Photographs, Maurice Symonds, New 
York News 
Books on the War, Mildred Burke, Chicago 
Tribune 
Maps and Atlases, Richard Giovine, P.M. 
Time Library in War Time, Alma Jacobus, 
Time, New York 


1:00-2:00 


Science-Technology Group luncheon. Clay- 
pool Hotel 
2:00 
Science-Technology Group meeting. Claypool 
Hotel 
Symposium: Improvement of Abstracting Services 
Leader: E. J. Crane, Editor of Chemical 
Abstracts, Columbus, Ohio 
Problems Involved from the Librarian's Point of 
View, Prof. Melvin G. Mellon, Author of 
“Chemical Literature,’’ Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana 


1:00 

Social Science Group luncheon meeting. 
Claypool Hotel, English Room. By-laws, 
Sub-sections; Law, Government, etc. 

Insurance Group luncheon. Claypool Hotel 

2:00 

Open meeting for Indianapolis Business 
Executives and joint meeting of Commerce, 
Financial, Insurance and Public Business 
Groups. Claypool Hotel 
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Presiding: Ethel Cleland, Business Branch, 
Indianapolis Public Library 

Discussion Leader: Rose Vormelker, Business 
Research Department, Cleveland Public 
Library 

The Special Library in a Research Department — 
Its Indispensability, Dr. L. W. Wallace, 
Director of Engineering and Research, 
Crane Co., Chicago 

The Business Library and Its Relation to Man- 
agement, C. N. Watkins, Vice-President, 
Chicago Industrial Editors Association; 
Jewel Tea Co., Barrington, Illinois 

The Special Librarian: What She Is; What She 
Can Do; Where to Find Her; How Much to Pay 
Her, Mary Louise Alexander, Bibliographi- 
cal Planning Committee, Philadelphia 

2:30 

Museum and College and University Depart- 
mental Librarians Groups joint meeting. 
Herron Art Institute 

Six Hundred Feet from Adam, Albert E. Bailey, 
Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago 

Periodical Indexes and How They Are Made, 
Sarah St. John, Editor, Art Index, New 
York 


4:15 


Tea at Herron Art Institute in honor of Spe- 
cial Libraries Association 


TUESDAY EVENING, JUNE 4 
8:00 
General Session. World War Memorial 
Presiding: Alma C. Mitchill, President, 
SLA 
Professional Cooperation in Library Progress: A 
Series of Parallel Discussions Setting Forth 
the Organization, Personnel and Training, 
Publications, Technical Processes, Activities 
and Progress of the American Library Asso- 
ciation and the Special Libraries Association 
Participants: Carl H. Milam, Secretary, 
American Library Association, Chicago; 
Eleanor Cavanaugh, Standard Statistics 
Company, New York; Everett W. 
McDiarmid, Jr., Illinois Library School, 
Urbana, Illinois; Marion Rawls, Burn- 
ham Library of Architecture, Art In- 
stitute, Chicago 
Discussion Leader: Marian C. Manley, 
Business Branch, Public Library, New- 
ark, N. J. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING, JUNE 5 
8:00-10:00 
Discussion Groups.* Claypool Hotel 
Section I. Public Relations 


Section II. Standards and Personnel 
Section III. Library Methods 
8:00-9:30 
Newspaper Group breakfast. Canary Cottage 

Microfilm Development, David Rogers, New 
York Herald Tribune 

“Information, Please,"’ Edgar Ellis, Balti- 
more Sun 

Personnel: A Symposium, Agnes Petersen, 
Milwaukee Journal 

Filing of Negatives, Ford Pettit, Detroit News 


10:00 


Museum Group section meetings. Cynthia 
Griffin, Presiding. Claypool Hotel 
10:30-12:00 
Art Museum Section. Claypool Hotel 
Leader: Marion Rawls, Burnham Library of 
Architecture, Art Institute, Chicago. Ana- 
lyzing Books and Magazines Not Covered by 
the Art Index 
Historical Museum and Libraries Section. 
Claypool Hotel 
Music Librarians Section. Claypool Hotel 
Leader: Ethel Louise Lyman, Music Library, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
Music Library Problems and their Solution 
10:00 
Science-Technology Group. Chemical Section. 
Eli Lilly and Co., Lecture Room of Science 
Building 
What the Research Chemist Expects from the Li- 
brarian, Dr. J. A. Leighty, Lilly Research 
Laboratories, Indianapolis 
Discussion Leader: Dr. Else Schulze, Procter 
and Gamble Company, Ivorydale, Ohio 
Subject Heading List for Chemistry Libraries, 
Grace Cameron, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Business meeting 
Visit to Library of Lilly Research Labora- 
tories 
Lunch, Cafeteria, Ely Lilly and Co. 
Trips through the plant of the Eli Lilly and 
Co. will be arranged for those interested 
11:00 


Insurance Group discussion followed by 
luncheon. Claypool Hotel 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 5 
1:00-4:00 


Newspaper Group luncheon. Claypool Hotel 

Speaker: John W. Hillman, Indianapolis Star 

Report on Newspaper Manual, William Alcott, 
Boston Globe. Excerpts from Chapters, 
Discussions, etc. 

Business meeting 


1:00 


Science-Technology Group, Public Utility 
Section luncheon. Block's Terrace Tea Room 


1:00 
Museum Group luncheon. Claypool Hotel 
1:00 


Biological and Social Science Groups joint 
meeting. Indiana University Medical Center 
1:00 
Luncheon. Riley Hospital 
2:00 
Meeting at Public Health Auditorium 
Address of Welcome, Dr. Willis D. Gatch, 
Dean, Indiana University School of Medi- 
cine 
Children in a Democracy, Emma Puschner, Child 
Welfare Director, American Legion, In- 
dianapolis 
Trends in Mental Hygiene, Thomas G. Hutton, 
Executive-Secretary of the Indiana Society 
for Mental Hygiene and Administrative 
Assistant in the Division of Medical Care, 
Indiana State Department of Public Welfare 
Comprehensive View of Public Health in the Fu- 
ture, Thurman B. Rice, Professor of Bac- 
teriology and Public Health, Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Medicine 
Tour of Indiana University Medical Center 
and tea at Nurses Home 
2:00 
Commerce, Financial, Public Business, In- 
surance and College and University De- 
partmental Groups joint meeting. Clay- 
pool Hotel 
Symposium: Cooperation in Business Library 
Service 
Principles Underlying Business Reference Service, 
Marcella Hasselberg, Division of Commer- 
cial Research, Curtis Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia; F. Stirling Wilson, Business 
Information Service, U. S. Bureau of Do- 
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mestic and Foreign Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Bettye E. Bell, Business Branch, 
Carnegie Library, Nashville, Tenn.; Carrie 
Maude Jones, National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, Chicago; Geraldine D. 
Bariani, School of Business, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana 

Methods in Using Supplementary Contacts, Wal- 
ter Hausdorfer, School of Business, Colum- 
bia University, New York; Marion L. 
Hatch, Business Branch, Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh; Mrs. Virginia H. Meredith, 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
New York; Mrs. Mary W. Wells, National 
Safety Council, Chicago 

Relating Business Library Service to the Com- 
munity, Gladys J. Driver, Business and 
Industrial Department, Public Library, 
South Bend, Ind.; Mrs. Kathryn Peoples 
Stutsman, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora- 
tion, Pittsburgh; Nora Shreve, Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, JUNE 5 

7:00 

Annual Banquet, dedicated to the 500th An- 
niversary of Printing with special tribute 
to past editors of Sprctat Lisrariss. Clay- 
pool Hotel. Toastmaster: Eugene C. Pull- 
iam, Publisher and President of WIRE 

The Significance of Gutenberg’ s Invention, Doug- 
lasC. McMurtrie, Authorand Typographer, 
Chairman, Invention of Printing Anniver- 
sary Committee, International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen 

Tribute to Past Editors of Spectra Lrsrarigs, 
Howard L. Stebbins, Social Law Library, 
Boston 


10:00 
Reception for Past Officers and Past Editors. 
Claypool Hotel 
Hostesses: National Hospitality Committee. 
Mrs. Isabella Brokaw Wallace, Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana, Whiting, Indiana, 
Chairman 


THURSDAY MORNING, JUNE 6 
8:00-10:00 


Discussion Groups.* Claypool Hotel 
Section I. Public Relations 
Section II. Standards and Personnel 
Section III. Library Methods 
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8:00 
Newspaper Group breakfast. Canary Cottage 
10:00 
General Session. Claypool Hotel 
Presiding: Alma C. Mitchill, President, 
SLA 
President’s Address; Officers’ Reports; Edi- 
tors’ Reports; Committee Reports; Eighth 
Annual Membership Gavel Award; Re- 
port of Nominating Committee; Annual 
Election of Officers 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 6 


12:30 
Newspaper Group luncheon 
1:00 

Incoming Executive Board luncheon. Clay- 
pool Hotel 

Biological Sciences Group luncheon and busi- 
ness meeting. Claypool Hotel 

Address of Welcome, William H. Crawford, 
Dean, Indiana University Dental School 

The Small Hospital Library, Dr. William De- 
Prez Inlow, President, Indiana Association 
of the History of Medicine 

Recent Developments in Nutrition Research, Dr. 
Beatrice Geiger, Home Economics Depart- 
ment, Indiana University 

Recent Progress in Conservation Education, C. R. 
Gutermuth, Indiana State Department of 
Conservation 

Insurance Group luncheon and business meet- 
ing. American United Life Insurance Com- 
pany 

Address of Welcome, Harry V. Wade, Vice-Presi- 
dent, American United Life Insurance Com- 
pany 

Development and Aim of the Insurance College and 
Its Library, G. W. Lillard, Hartford College 
of Insurance, Hartford, Conn. 

The Value to the Management and Employees of 
the Library in the Insurance Organization, 
Elizabeth O'Rourke, Lincoln Life Insur- 
ance Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Commerce Group with Public Business Group 
luncheon and business meetings. Canary 
Cottage 

Financial Group luncheon and business meet- 
ing. Claypool Hotel 

Social Science Group luncheon and business 
meeting. Claypool Hotel 
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A Political Library, Martha R. Schmidt, Re- 
publican National Committee, New York 
Museum Group luncheon and business meet- 
ing. Claypool Hotel 
College and University Group luncheon and 
business meeting. Claypool Hotel 
2:00 
Science-Technology Group business meeting. 
Claypool Hotel 
3:30 
Trip around Indianapolis, to include Fort 
Harrison and various scenic and historic 
spots 
THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE 6 
7:00 
Conference Group business meeting. Claypool 
Hotel 
Summary of Results Achieved by the Discussion 
Groups. 
Leader: Josephine Hollingsworth 
Departure for post conference trips 


Registration and Other Fees 


Registration, Entire Convention... .. $ 3.00 
ache ie sess ve xws $1.10 
SE ere ee 2.00 
I 6 kd bos Veowds 3.00 

SV SE Gi case sky eos'censees 2.50 

Ss Sea RANESRURS 6:09 svc dd bK*'e's 1.50 

Trip around Indianapolis............ 1.00 

Eoeeemnnnee GeOURs..... 2... 2. cseeees 2.50 

$10.50 

Re GemOO ONS, ....... 62.0000: $10.00 
Without Discussion Groups....... 7.50 


Members of SLA who are going to Indi- 
anapolis are invited to visit Detroit special 
libraries, either on their way to or from the 
Convention. Many of the Michigan Chapter 
members will be attending the Convention, so 
there can be no formal entertainment planned. 
However, many other members will be ‘‘At 
Home to Visitors.’’ Those planning to stop in 
Detroit, please notify Estell M. Reid, Wayne 
University, Detroit, or address the Librarian 
of the library which you wish to visit. 

Mary Gisin, President 
Michigan Chapter 
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On the Air 


A number of radio broadcasts have beep 
planned for the Convention, including a shor 
history of the Special Libraries Association by 
Alma C. Mitchill; a dramatic sketch Prepared 
by Aina Ebbesen, Batten, Barton, Durstine and 
Osborn, Inc., New York, and Rebecca B. Rap- 
kin, Municipal Reference Library, New York; 
and a discussion of Canadian special libraries by 
Beatrice M. Howell, Insurance Institute, Mont- 
real. Mary Duncan Carter, Director of the 
Graduate School of Library Science, University 
of Southern California, will broadcast a discus- 
sion of ‘‘Special Libraries and Public Relations” 
with Helen Seymour. 

The local Indianapolis radio stations have 
each generously donated a fifteen-minute period 
and several five-minute periods during the four 
days of the Convention. 


Partial Schedule 


June Station Between Program 
3 WIRE 3:30- 3:45 5-min. interview 
3 WIRE 9:45-10:00 Mitchill 
4 WIRE 3:30— 3:45 5-min. interview 
4  WFBM 8:30- 8:45 Greenwood in sketch 
by Rankin & 
Ebbesen 


5 WIBC 2:15- 2:30 Howell 
5 WIRE 4:15- 4:30 Carter & Seymour 
6 WIRE 3:30- 3:45 5-min. interview 


For additional five-minute interviews over 
WFBM and WIBC, participants will be: Jose- 
phine B. Hollingsworth, Librarian Municipal 
Reference Library, Los Angeles Public Library; 
Ruth Savord, Librarian Council on Foreign 
Relations, New York City; Wendell K. Walker, 
Librarian Grand Lodge of New York, F. and 
A.M.; Else L. Schulze, Librarian Procter and 
Gamble Company, Ivorydale, Ohio; Harry C. 
Bauer, Librarian Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Knoxville; B. J. Cole, Librarian Calco Chemical 
Company, New Jersey; Elsie Rackstraw, Li- 
brarian Federal Reserve Board; William J. 
Soika, Librarian Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company, Chicago; Mary Esther Newsome, 
Librarian Suffolk University, Boston; Mary M. 
Wells, Librarian National Safety Council, Inc., 
Chicago. 


Please send clippings relative to 1940 Conven- 
tion found in trade and professional journals to 
the Convention Chairman for the Bulletin Board. 
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Whos Who Among the Speakers 


SLA Convention, June 3-6, 1940 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Axpert E. Bairey is an educator, an author, 
and an authority on religious art. He is on the 
faculty of the Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chi- 
cago, and was formerly a Professor at Butler 
University in Indianapolis. 

PerHaM Barr is Executive Director of the 
Library Binding Institute, and as Editor he is 
responsible for Book Life which began publica- 
tion this past winter. 

Evan Jay Crane and Chemical Abstracts are 
almost synonymous. Mr. Crane served as Asso- 
ciate Editor 1911-14 and as Editor of this publi- 
cation of the American Chemical Society since 
1914. He has also compiled two lengthy ten- 
year indexes showing the world’s progress in 
chemistry. 

K. B. Exuiorr, Vice-President of the Stude- 
baker Corporation, South Bend, Indiana, is a 
business executive whose organization has had 
a company library for more than thirty years. 


Dr. Beatrice Geicer came to Bloomington 
last fall to head the Home Economics Depart- 
ment at Indiana University. She is a graduate of 
Wisconsin, and while there was associated with 
the well-known group of scientists engaged in 
vitamin research. 

Russet J. GREENLY has been a member of the 
faculty of Purdue University since 1936, and 
since 1938 Professor of Trade and Industrial 
Education. He has had wide experience in edu- 
cational work, especially with the Cushman 
Conference Method for Discussion Groups. 

Cunton R. Gurermuts, as Director of the 
Educational Bureau, Division of Fish and Game, 
Indiana Division of Conservation, assists the 
local Conservation Clubs of the State in their 
work of fish and game bird propagation. These 
Indiana clubs are the largest group of the kind 
in the United States, and do the greatest amount 
of propagation and conservation work. 

Joun W. Hituman, Department Editor of the 
Indianapolis Star, is experienced in newspaper 
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work and in the teaching of journalism. He has 
been with the Star since 1929; prior to that time 
he was on the staff of the Boston Herald and a 
member of the faculty, Journalism Department, 
of DePauw University, Albion College and 
Baker University. 


Tuomas G. Hutton is Executive Secretary of 
the Indiana Society for Mental Hygiene, and 
Administrative Assistant in the Division of 
Medical Care in the Indiana State Department 
of Welfare. Their Office Library serves welfare 
workers on a state-wide basis and directs the 
organization of institutional libraries. 


Dr. Witt1aM DePrez INtow is head of the 
Inlow Clinic at Shelbyville, Indiana, and Presi- 
dent of the Indiana Society of the History of 
Medicine. 


Dr. J. A. Lercutry, Biochemist, is a graduate 
of Purdue University and a former Assistant 
Instructor there. He is now engaged in hormone 
research at the Lilly Research Laboratories. 


Gerorce W. Litxarp, of the Hartford College 
of Insurance, Hartford, Connecticut, is inter- 
ested in the development of insurance libraries. 


Errett W. McD1armip, Jr., has been a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University of Illinois 
Library School since the fall of 1937. From 1934 
to 1937 he was Librarian of Baylor University. 

Douctas C. McMurtriz, the banquet speaker 
at the convention, is an editor, printer, author 
and an authority on typography and the history 
of printing. He has had wide practical experi- 
ence as Director of Typography for a number of 
presses; since 1927, he has been Director at the 
Ludlow Typograph Co. of Chicago. He is ex- 
tremely interested in the ‘‘American Imprints 
Inventory’ and is serving as National Editor. 
He is the author of over 50 books and articles, 
principally on type design, the history of print- 
ing and the care of crippled children and dis- 
abled soldiers. Since 1934, he has been Editor 
of the Bulletin of the Chicago Historical Society. 
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Mr. McMurtrie is also serving as Chairman for 
the Invention of Printing Anniversary spon- 
sored by the International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen. 


Dr. Mervin G. MEtton is a graduate of Ohio 
State. He was an Assistant Professor there be- 
fore coming to Purdue University, where he now 
heads the Department of Analytical Chemistry. 
He is the author of Chemical Publications and 
Their Use. 


Cart H. Mixa, Secretary of the American 
Library Association, is known to all of us. He 
came to his present position of advisor to mem- 
bers of the profession after years of practical 
library work and after able service directing the 
ALA Library War Service. 


SrepHen C. Noxanp, Editor, Indianapolis 
News, has been on the staff of this paper since 
1914, with the exception of two years service 
with the A.E.F. in France. He has always shown 
especial interest in the library maintained by the 
News; from 1919 to 1933 he was Director of it. 


ExizaseTH O'Rourke, Manager of Office Ad- 
ministration, Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company, Ft. Wayne, Indiana, has two special 
libraries under her supervision — the business 
library for the organization and the well-known 
collection of Lincolniana. 


Euoens C. Purim, when attending DePauw 
University, was a founder of Sigma Delta Chi, 
national journalistic fraternity. He began his 
newspaper career as a reporter on the Kansas 
City Star in 1910 and is now the publisher of 
ten midwest daily papers. He is President and 
executive head of the Indianapolis Broadcasting 
Co. (owners of WIRE) and Director of General 
Newspapers, Inc. 


Emma B. Puscuner, Director of the American 
Legion Child Welfare Division, came to the Na- 
tional Headquarters in 1925 from St. Louis, 
where she was Director of the Children’s Board 
of Guardians. She has her LL.D. from the 
Benton College of Law in St. Louis. 


Dr. Witu1am M. Ranpa tt, Editor of the The 
Library Quarterly, has been since 1929 a member 
of the faculty of the University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School. Prior to that time, 
he was on the staffs of the University of Michi- 
gan and the Hartford Seminary Foundation. 
He has been Consultant on College Libraries to 
the Carnegie Corporation. History of Moham- 
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medan libraries and Arabic manuscripts are his 
special interests. 


Dr. Tuurman B. Rice is Professor of Bac. 
teriology and Public Health at Indiana Uni. 
versity, as well as Chief of the Division of 
Health and Physical Education of the Indiana 
State Board of Health and the Indiana State 
Board of Education. He is Editor of the Stat 
Board of Health Bulletin and Assistant Editor of 
the Journal of the Indiana State Medical Associg- 
tion. In 1921, he was awarded the Ravdin Medal, 
by the Indiana University School of Medicine. 
He is author of a number of books on hygiene, 
bacteriology and sex education, and has con- 
tributed articles to many professional journals, 


Dr. Lawrence W. Wattace, Director of 
Engineering and Research of the Crane Com- 
pany since 1937, is a mechanical engineer, edu- 
cated at the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas and Purdue University. He is the 
author of several books, articles, and reports 
on railway and industrial engineering problems, 
He was Professor of Railway and Industrial 
Management at Purdue University, 1903-17; 
Assistant General Manager of the Diamond 
Chain Manufacturing Company, 1917-19; Exec- 
utive Secretary, American Engineering Council, 
1921-34; and Director of the Engineering Re- 
search, Association of American Railroads, 
1935-37. 


C. N. Watkins is Editor of the publications 
of the Jewel Tea Company and Vice-President of 
the Chicago Industrial Editors’ Association. 
His specia] interest is management problems. 


Dr. Irene A. Wricut, a graduate of Stanford 
University, did newspaper work in Havana, 
1904-07 and was owner and Editor of Cuban 
Magazine, 1908-14. She was a Special Agent of 
the Cuban Department of Agriculture, 1908, and 
a Representative of the Library of Congress in 
Spain, 1932-36. She was Associate Archivist, 
The National Archives, 1936-39, and this year 
she is with the Division of Cultural Relations, 
U. S. Department of State. Dr. Wright is author 
of a dozen books on history and geography of 
the Caribbean countries, a member of the Royal 
Historical Societies of England and Holland. 
She has been a delegate of the U. S. Government 
to the Third Congress of Spanish American 
Geography and History in Seville, 1930, and the 
Twenty-Sixth Session of the International 
Congress of Americanists, Seville, 1935. 
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Methods Committee, a Progress Report 


Library and Association Routine 


By MARIE LUGSCHEIDER, Chairman 


Tas YEAR, we have been successful in gathering 
descriptions of methods; next year’s work may 
well be devoted to the sorting and arranging of 
material in preparation for putting it in book 
form. 

Group Methods Representatives have sent 
detailed questionnaires to SLA members. An- 
swers to these questionnaires are beginning to 
come in and we hope to have all the information 
assembled before summer. 

As for the exhibits at the Convention, since 
space there is limited, we have selected the 
libraries most typical in their respective Groups, 
which have forms, cards, bulletins, and methods 
of work which would be of interest to the 
largest number of members in the Association. 
In gathering material for the exhibits we have 
stressed the importance of exhibiting only aids 
which we ourselves have developed. Obviously, 
it would be useless to exhibit forms, cards, and 
other supplies which we can all obtain from 
commercial supply houses. 

The Methods Committee would like to know 
the opinion of SLA members on the practica- 
bility of a Methods Sub-Committee to study the 
handling of the routine work of the Association. 
Each one who has held a position as SLA Presi- 
dent, national Group Chairman, national Com- 
mittee Chairman, Editor, or who has helped in 
the publishing of any of our many directories, 
manuals or lists, knows that the volume of 
work to be done and the amount of correspond- 
ence to be handled by one person is entirely too 
much. Too, after a manual or directory has been 


published, there has been no provision for keep- 
ing the valuable data up to date. The person 
who has turned out an excellent piece of work, 
either asks to be relieved of a strenuous task, 
or else is drafted into some new project. Some- 
times a very much needed list is allowed to 
slide for a number of years until it is hope- 
lessly out of date. If a new committee takes hold 
of it, work has to be begun from ‘‘scratch’’ and 
once more members have to supply complete 
information. If these very much needed tools 
could originally be published in such form that 
annual revisions could be made (by means of 
loose-leaf supplements, or by some other sys- 
tem), the expense and the work of revising 
would be comparatively negligible. 

Comparatively few librarians can call on 
their library staffs to help with Association 
work during company time. Only a limited 
number of librarians can devote the major por- 
tion of their free time to SLA work. The mem- 
bers who are doing national work might like 
also to be helping in the growth of their own 
Chapters. It is not fair to the members, the 
Chapters or the Association to over-tax a will- 
ing and an interested worker. 

Is there not a probability that simplifications 
in routine can lighten the burden of each work- 
ing member of the Association? Our work for 
the Association should continue to be a stimula- 
tion and honor rather than a burden. Will SLA 
members please express their opinion as to 
whether or not such a matter should be con- 
sidered part of the Methods Committee's work? 


te 


To speculate without facts is to attempt to enter a house of which one has not 
the key, by wandering aimlessly round and round, searching the walls and now 
and then peeping through the windows. Facts are the key. — Julian Huxley. 
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A Story of Buried Treasure’* 


A Review, By FLORENCE BRADLEY 


Librarian, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York City 


RicHEs BEYOND COMPARE, buried within the 
libraries of the University of Pennsylvania, are 
revealed to the world for the first time. The 
story has been released by the Bibliographical 
Planning Committee of Philadelphia, whose 
activities were described for the readers of 
Speciat Liprarizs last December by the Director, 
Mary Louise Alexander. 

Beginning with the Biological Sciences and 
ending with Sociology, some eighty book 
collections of the University are analyzed and 
described in a new kind of survey, a Faculty 
Survey. This means that it was made, ‘‘not by 
the distributors of books but by the users of 
books; not by librarians but by scholars. It 
represents an appraisal of the library collections 
of the University by the experts in the several 
fields of knowledge represented on the Univer- 
sity faculties.’’ Signed by Conyers Read, Chair- 
man, the brief introductory note will bring to 
mind many questions but particularly whether 
such surveys could be carried out in other univer- 
sities. How valuable it would be to continue 
the theory of relating one collection to another, 
until we would have not this one key, but a 
large jingling bunch of keys to unlock all the 
treasures of our American university libraries. 

Before other universities would dare embark 
on a similar project, they would want to be 
reassured as to the expense involved, so we refer 
again to Mr. Read's introduction because he 
explains ‘‘that the whole job was a labor of 
love,” the only expenses connected with it being 
those of preparing copy for the press and actual 
printing. Since the faculty members were neces- 
sarily familiar with their library holdings as to 
housing, cataloging, completeness or incom- 
pleteness, it was only necessary to submit a 
specimen report — see English History, p. 76 — 
and the pattern was established. It is estimated 


* A Faculty Survey of the University of Pennsylvania. 202 p. April 1940. 
$3.00. Bibliographical Planning Committee of Philadelphia, 123 S. Broad 
Street. 
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+ that similar surveys could be completed within 
a month, once the cooperation of university 
faculties had been secured. 

The report is clear, competent and so frank 
that a delightful point of emphasis is given to 
the inadequacies of each collection. One wishes 
that the survey might fall into the hands of a 
millionaire at that fortunate moment of plan- 
ning his will. I am sure a new building would 
then be forthcoming for the Department of 
Botany collection; and that some of the “‘pro- 
lific writing produced in the controversy be- 
tween banking and currency schools of thought 
in England during the nineteenth century’’ be 
supplied. 

To show their brutal frankness, one faculty 
member says almost with pride: 

“The collection in respect to subject matter 
is quite catholic — in fact too much so. 
There is no evidence of critical choice among 
editions.”’ 


And another: 


‘It has something on a large variety of sub- 
jects but no subject may be said to be special- 
ized in — it is not adequate for the proper 
investigation of any Slavic subject.” 


But by way of contrast: 

‘‘Thus in the field of American linguistics the 
Brinton collection is one of the outstanding 
collections in America, if not the most 
important.” 

‘Of the library facilities known to authors of 
this report those available in this area are 
superior to the collections at Princeton but 
inferior in both magnitude and content to 
those at Harvard and Yale.”’ 

‘It is rich in medical and biological works of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Its early records, some in Franklin's hand 
writing, are of great historical value.” 


‘Philadelphia was, in Colonial days and for 
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years thereafter, the financial center. It is 
doubtful whether any other city has as 
many existing institutions whose records go 
back into the early beginnings of American 
business. Banks, insurance companies and 
many other businesses offer records still in 
their possessions, or in family collections, 
which have never been fully utilized by the 
research student.” 


And in this very quotation we seem to sum up 
the full value of what the Faculty Survey has 


done for the use of all students and research 
workers — the relating of private family and 
business collections to those of the University 
collections which complement each other and 
form a treasure much too valuable to be buried 
and unused. For this first, constructive report we 
congratulate the Bibliographical Planning Com- 
mittee and hope our readers will not delay 
sending for copies as the edition is limited to 
only 200 copies which seems the only unfor- 
tunate aspect of this new undertaking. 
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News Briefs 





Libraries and Adult Education 


The annual meeting of The American Association 
for Adult Education, of which Dr. Alvin Johnson is 
President, was held May 20-23, in New York City. 
The theme of the meeting was ‘“The Democratic Way 
— An Educational Process.’’ All sessions, with the 
exception of the business sessions, were open to the 
public without any registration fee. One of the pur- 
poses of the meeting was ‘‘to draw public attention to 
the importance of adult education as an instrument of 
democracy.’ Among those participating at discussion 
meetings on ‘‘Libraries and Adult Education,’’ were 
some SLA members: Agnes Camilla Hansen, Associate 
Director, School of Library Science, Pratt Institute; 
Herman H. Henkle, Director, School of Library Sci- 
ence, Simmons College; Margery Quigley, Librarian, 
Free Public Library, Montclair, New Jersey; and 
Milton J. Ferguson, Librarian, Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary. At the session devoted to the Author as Edu- 
cator, Archibald MacLeish, The Librarian of Con- 
gress, was one of the three authors who spoke. 


Summer School Catalogs Received 


Columbia University, School of Library Service. 
Summer session begins July 8, 1940, closes August 16, 
1940. Winter-spring session opens September 25, 1940, 
closes June 11, 1941. 

Library School, Emory University, Emory Univer- 
sity, Georgia. Summer quarter opens June 17, 1940, 
closes August 30, 1940. Fall quarter opens September 
18, 1940, closes December 20, 1940. Winter quarter 
opens January 2, 1941, closes March 21, 1941. Spring 
quarter opens March 24, 1941, closes June 9, 1941. 
Summer quarter opens June 16, 1941. 


University of Illinois. Summer Training for Li- 
brarianship, June 17 to August 10, 1940. 


May-June, 1940 





Phonographic Library 


Contemporary poets are making records of their 
writings for the newly organized Phonographic Li- 
brary of Contemporary Poets at (New York) City 
College. These records will preserve for posterity, the 
meanings and rhythms as intended and expressed by 
the poets themselves. Kimball Flaccus, Curator of the 
Library, reports that records have already been made 
of selected works of Edgar Lee Masters, William Rose 
Benet, Alfred Kreymborg, Richard Aldington, Helen 
Morrow, A. M. Sullivan, F. R. Higgins, John Hall 
Wheelock, Arthur Davison Ficke, Raymond Holden, 
Sara Henderson Hay and Roy Helton. Also included 
in the collection are T. S. Eliot's ‘‘Murder in the 
Cathedral,’’ as done by the English cast, and excerpts 
from the works of W. B. Yeats and John M. Synge, 
read by the Abbey Players. In addition to recordings 
of English and American poetry, there have been some 
made in Gaelic, Chinese and German. It is planned, 
too, to record the distinguished works of novelists and 
playwrights whose prose is ‘‘poetic in imagery and 
rhythm."’ These recordings are being made for educa- 
tional purposes only; they will not be available for 
commercial use. They are made under the direction of 
H. Lyle Winter, a member of the public speaking 
department of City College. 


Chicago Tribune Inherits 7,000 Volumes 


James O'Donnell Bennett, war correspondent and 
noted member of the Chicago Daily Tribune staff, died 
on February 27, in Chicago. 

After Mr. Bennett retired in January 1939, he devoted 
much of his time to the classification and preparation 
of his library for its installation in the special James 
O'Donnell Bennett room adjacent to the Tribune 
Library in the Tribune Tower. Mr. Bennett also be- 
queathed part of his estate for the maintenance of the 
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collection. He called it one of belles lettres, ‘especially 
rich in drama, history, 18th-century literature, and 
literary biography. He had little patience with mod- 
ern writing, often saying, ‘A book isn’t worth reading 
until it is at least 100 years old.’”’ 


Transit Library 


A comprehensive transit library has been established 
by the Detroit Department of Street Railways. Transit 
journals, city documents, and engineering material 
were gathered to form the nucleus of the new library, 
by Howard Crowell, assisted by Mrs. Louise Dorn and 
Charles Mohrhardt. 


Art in Our Libraries 


A series of mural paintings were unveiled in the 
New York Public Library's third-floor lobby, on April 
22. Each of the four panels symbolizes a major stage 
in ‘‘The Story of the Printed Word." The artist is 
Edward Lanning, a New Yorker. 


Art Books May Be Borrowed 


The Brooklyn Museum Art Reference Library is 
very glad to lend books or periodicals to libraries 
throughout the country on a regular inter-library loan 
basis. Requests for such loans should be addressed to 
Mrs. Grace Wood Turner, Librarian, Brooklyn 
Museum Art Reference Library, Brogty™. New York. 


Persian Art 


An exhibition of 6,000 years of Persian Art is now 
being held in New York City: matchless colored 
ceramics, tapestry and textiles, five of the world’s 
twelve most famous carpets, the Luristan bronzes now 
shown for the first time, gold and silver work, ex- 
quisitely illuminated manuscripts, etc. The Art News, 
No. 30, 1940, is a ‘Persian Art Issue.’’ Several very 
informative 15¢ pamphlets are available from the 
Iranian Institute, 724 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
pamphlets such as Iranian Book Painting, The Luristan 
Bronzes, a booklet explaining the sculptured figures, 
The First Goddesses, and one describing beliefs as re- 
flected in the motifs of the art, Gods of Our Forefathers. 


Private Services 


The Ireland Indexing Service, Altadena, California, 
is directed by Norma Olin Ireland; David E. Ireland is 
Business Manager. It is a national agency. It maintains 
(on call) a staff of experienced librarian-indexers with 
published indexes to their credit who are specialists in 
various subject fields and all foreign languages. The 
Service works directly with authors and publishers. 


be 


The Research and Survey Bureau of Philadelphia ig 
a commercial fact-finding organization conducted 
Elizabeth Rogers Brodie, a graduate of Wellesley, and 
Mary Elizabeth Klopp, a graduate of Vassar. 


“Chronicles” Offered Free 


Any or all of the following volumes of The Commep. 
cial and Financial Chronicle are offered, in good condi- 
tion, free on payment of mailing expense: Vols. 94-95, 
1912; vol. 98, 1914; January 1915, vol. 100 — June 
1937, vol. 144. (Complete.) Also Supplement (Bank 
and Quotation Record). Vols. 94-95, 98, 100, 102, 
104, 106-125, 127, 128. Please send requests to Helen 
Brandt, Chairman of Baltimore Chapter, SLA Dupli- 
cate Exchange, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


A Newspaper Shares Its Books 


The Philadelphia Inquirer gives to some city hospita 
each month its many review copies of books. 


Life Membership in SLA 


The first life membership in Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation has been taken out by a former active member 
of the New York Chapter. According to the Constitu- 
tion of SLA, Article II, Section 6: Any person, upon 
the payment of one hundred dollars ($100.00) at one 
time, and without further financial obligation, shall 
be eligible to Life membership and shall enjoy all the 
rights and privileges of Active members. 

To the patriotic zeal of Elizabeth Lois Clarke, Na- 
tional Secretary of SLA, can be attributed much of 
the credit for obtaining this ‘‘first.’’ 


Publicity 


Mrs. Agnes G. Reinero, Librarian of the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Company, San Francisco, contributed an 
article on the Reference and Research Library to Gas 
Age for February 29, 1940. She described the work of 
her own library and showed the value of SLA publica- 
tions and membership in the research work of the 
special library. 

Margaret T. Hills, a librarian of the American Bible 
Society, New York, described her library in a recent 
radio interview, Miss Hawley's Breakfast Forum. 

The new quarters of the Social Law Library (Bos- 
ton) were the scene, or the occasion, of a reception 
given on March 26, by the trustees of the Library to 
the seven Justices of the Supreme Judicial Court. More 
than 1,000 members of the Bar were present. The re 
ceiving line was in the Library's reading room. The 
Library’s 100,000 volume collection began in 1904. 


Read diligently the great books of mankind. — From the bookplate of James 
O'Donnell Bennett, war correspondent and author of Best Sellers of the Ages. 
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The Washington Activities Group of the Balti- 
more Chapter prepared an exhibit of U. S. Govern- 
ment statistical publications which was shown at the 
Eighth American Scientific Congress. Several thousand 
persons, many from Latin America, attended the 
Congress in Washington, May 10 to 18, 1940. The 
exhibit was set up in the auditorium of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The ‘‘News Bulletin’’ of the Boston Chapter has 
listed each month local exhibitions and lectures of 
special interest to Chapter members. 

The March Chapter meeting was at the Vesper 
George School of Art. The Director of the School 
spoke on design in textiles, house interiors, house- 
hold accessories, fashion, and everyday objects. 
Eleanor H. Cleare, Dean of the School and in charge of 
the Library, explained the function of the School's 
collection. 

In April, the Chapter met in the Headquarters 
Armory, First Corps of Cadets. Three collections are 
housed in the Armory: those of the First Corps, of the 
Military Historical Society, and of the Military Order 
of the Loyal Legion of the United States. Within these 
collections is a wealth of source material, photographs, 
scrapbooks, museum items relating to the Civil War, 
United States military history and tactics, Lincolni- 
ana, and Napoleoniana. 

Field work has been nearly completed on the Union 
Catalog of the Medical and Bio-Medical Collections in 
Greater Boston Libraries. To date, forty libraries have 
been completed and eight others are at least 75 per 
cent finished. Nearly 400,000 items have been entered 
from cards or material. When completed, the catalog 
will have entries for an estimated number of 300,000 
separate books, pamphlets and periodicals, including 
about 150,000 academic dissertations and theses. The 
master file will be available at the Boston Medical 
Library, and a duplicate set at the Library of the Har- 
vatd Medical School. 

Cleveland Chapter members were addressed in 
March by Honor Gregory, President of the Cleveland 
Woman's Advertising Club. Her talk was particularly 
interesting because of her familiarity with public 
telations and advertising. She heads the advertising 
firm of Gregory & Bolton, Inc. 

The Connecticut Chapter’s series of talks by 
New York City Librarians included Alma Jacobus, 
Librarian of Time, who spoke, in April, on news- 
paper libraries. 

Members of the Illinois Chapter visited the plant 
of The Book Shop Bindery in March. 
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Copies may still be obtained of ‘‘Selected Subject 
Heading Lists for Special Librarians’’ prepared by the 
Chapter Methods Committee. Requests should be 
addressed to Mrs. Ruth Parks, National Safety Coun- 
cil, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

John C. Manning, Managing Editor of the Detroit 
Times, spoke on newspaper libraries at the April 
meeting of the Michigan Chapter, held in the Library 
of the Detroit News. 

Periodical resources of the Milwaukee area were 
discussed by Milwaukee Chapter members at their 
April meeting. Mamie Rehnquist, Reference Librarian 
of the Public Library, led the discussion of types of 
magazines needed, combination of resources, revision 
of the Union List, and exchange of volumes among 
members. 

Leonardo da Vinci and ceramic art in America were 
the special topics of the last two Chapter meetings in 
New Jersey. At the Stevens Institute of Technology 
in Hoboken, Mrs. Thomas O. Mabbott, Honorary © 
Curator of the Lieb Memorial Collection of Vinciana, 
which is at the Stevens Institute, spoke on Leonardo 
the Artist; Enid May Hawkins, Librarian of the Insti- 
tute, spoke on Leonardo the Scientist. A sizable col- 
lection of Leonardo's scientific accomplishments — 
models of textile machinery, airplanes, submarines, 
bridges, etc., will be on exhibition at the Museum of 
Science and Industry, RCA Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York City, during this summer. 

On May 3, the Chapter met in the Montclair Art 
Museum. After a buffet supper and a brief musicale 
(Mrs. Edwin Bonta, Librarian of the Museum, was the 
cellist’s accompanist), Anna Olmsted sketched the 
history of ceramic art in this country. Colored slides 
showed some of the pieces which have been on exhibi- 
tion. Miss Olmsted is Director of the Syracuse Museum 
of Fine Arts. Her Museum, in 1932, with the financial 
aid of the Rockefeller Foundation, put on the first Na- 
tional Ceramic Show. This exhibition awakened Amer- 
ican recognition of ceramics as an art. In 1937 and 1938, 
the show was sent to Europe — Sweden, Denmark and 
England, where ‘‘American ceramics’’ had previously 
meant Indian bowls. 

A noteworthy fact about the Montclair Museum is 
that the Library has been compiling an index to sup- 
plement the Art Index. To date, about ten magazines 
have been indexed, back of 1928. 

The New Jersey Chapter also met jointly with the 
New Jersey Library Association, in Atlantic City, in 
April. Miss Mitchill and Marie Lugscheider both 
spoke on special libraries. 
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Archibald MacLeish, The Librarian of Congress, 
was guest of the New York Chapter on April 11. A 
reception was held at the Museum of the City of New 
York. Mr. MacLeish graciously answered many 
questions submitted to him regarding Library of Con- 
gress budget appropriations, wages and salaries, pol- 
icy, card service, and so on. Guests at the meeting were 
welcomed by the Director of the Museum, Mr. Harding 
Scholle. Janet Pinney conducted a tour of several exhi- 
bitions including two new ones, “Magic in New 
York,’’ and ‘‘XIX Century New York Gothic.”’ 

On April 16, the Chapter’s Social Science Group 
visited the New School for Social Research, of which 
Dr. Alvin Johnson is the Director. Mrs. Marion Mead 
Hall, the School's Librarian, arranged for each Group 
member to attend a class of his choice, after the Li- 
brary visit and the dinner meeting. The dinner was 
served in the room encircled by the murals of Orozco; 
Martin L. Loftus, Chairman of the Group and Refer- 
ence Assistant, Economics Division, New York Public 
Library, presided; faculty members of the ‘‘University 
in Exile’’ and Dr. Johnson were present at the dinner. 
In 1933 Dr. Johnson conceived the idea of a ‘‘Univer- 
sity in Exile’’ to harbor the scholars who were intel- 
lectual refugees and to enable American students to 
“benefit from contact with some of the richest per- 
sonalities of contemporary European culture.’’ The 
name, University in Exile, was later changed to 
Graduate Faculty of Political and Social Science, be- 
cause the faculty agreed that ‘‘no university could ever 
be in exile."’ 


According to the Bulletin of the Special Libraries 
Council of Philadelphia and Vicinity, organization 
of special librarians in Philadelphia began in 1913, 
when the national Association President appointed 
directors for the various geographical sections. After 
several meetings with Mr. F. N. Morton, the local 
director, the librarians formed the Pennsylvania 
Library Club. War delayed regularity of meetings 
until September 1919, at which time the formation of 
the present Council was voted. In June 1933, the Coun- 
cil requested affiliation with the National SLA which 
affiliation was approved by the Executive Board on 
January 6, 1934. In February 1940, the Council mem- 
bership numbered 198 members, including thirteen 
institutionals. 

The Bulletin of the Council has had running through 
the year, exceedingly informative and provoca- 
tive short stories of individual special libraries in 
that territory. History and mention of special collec- 
tions and unusual possessions are usually given. This 
idea might well be used more frequently by other 
Chapters. 

The March issue includes a report on the collection 
of microfilm at Temple University’s Sullivan Memorial 
Library. ‘In January, 1939, the Library discontinued 
its subscription to the rag-paper edition of the New 
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York Times and entered a subscription for the lm 
edition. . . . Each month the Library receives three 
reels of film covering one month’s issues of the news. 
paper. A reel measures 4 x 4x 1) inches. . . 

‘A large part of the microfilm collection is made up 
of items which it would be absolutely impossible for 
the Library to purchase in book form. ‘The Li 
subscribes to University Microfilms’ films of books 
printed in English prior to 1550 and mostly located in 
libraries in Great Britain. This project is now in its 
third year and 1,098 titles (73 reels) have been re. 
ceived. ... 

“The Library has a complete file of Poor Richard's 
Almanac on film, made from volumes in various Li. 
braries, and a file of the Maryland Gazette. There is no 
complete file of this gazette in existence, but Yale 
University filmed the volumes in the Maryland State 
Library where the longest file is kept. . . ."" 


On the last trip of President Alma C. Mitchill 
(March 28 to April 8) to Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and 
Indianapolis, the Pittsburgh Chapter had the ad- 
vantage of having two Presidents there at one time. 
Ralph Munn, President of ALA, is a Pittsburgh resi- 
dent, being Librarian of the Carnegie Library. In 
celebration of the unusual event, a formal reception 
to the two Presidents was given on the evening of 
March 29. A tea was given Saturday afternoon to 
enable Chapter members and Presidents to meet. Miss 
Mitchill’s hostess, Mrs. Jessie Callan Kennedy, gavea 
breakfast party on Sunday morning. 

The Chapter inaugurated in March its fourth annual 
course of instruction, with this year's topic, ‘Book 
Selection."’ Professor Althea M. Currin of the Car- 
negie Library School staff has lectured on ‘“‘Basic 
Criteria,"’ “‘Recent Aids and Tools,’’ and ‘Specific 
Books."’ 

Mrs. Hildegard Millar, Librarian of the Bureau of 
International Relations of the University of California, 
was hostess for the March meeting of San Francisco 
Bay Region Chapter. 


The fifth annual joint meeting of San Francisco 
Bay Region and Southern California Chapters was 
held April 20 at Long Beach, following the convention 
of the California Library Association. Josephine B. 
Hollingsworth, National Vice-President and Chapter 
Liaison Officer, presided at a preview of the procedure 
and subjects to be discussed at the national Convention 
in Indianapolis. 

Discussion group conferences were held on the sub 
jects of standards and personnel, public relations, and 
methods. Each conference had its honorary chairmas, 
conference leader, subject advisor, and secretary, 
chosen from the librarians of both chapters. The com 
ference leaders are members of the Los Angeles Public 
Library staff, and will lead the same sections at the 
national Convention. They are Mrs. Anne F. Leiden- 
deker, Helen Seymour, and Miss Hollingsworth. 
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© Books of 1939" 
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Moving Pictures 


HELEN GLADYS PERCEY 


Head of Research Department, 
Paramount Pictures, Inc., Hollywood, California 


Industry — India 


THE INDIAN FILM, a review, by Y. A. Fazabhoy. 
Bombay Radio Press, Bombay, India. 1939. 127 p. 
RS. 2. 

An account of the status of the moving picture in- 
dustry in India, which includes the capital investment, 
production, distribution, and foreign exploitation. 
Appendix with list of cinemas by place. 


Industry — U. S. — Laws 


MOTION PICTURE LAW DIGEST, including all 
court decisions from 1900 to date, by Dennis Hartman. 
Author, Los Angeles, c. 1939. 217 p. 


Mr. Hartman states that this ‘‘contains in index di- 
gest style decisions of all the courts of record in the 
United States affecting the moving picture industry 
in all its phases."’ 


Photography 


AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER HANDBOOK 
AND REFERENCE GUIDE, by J. J. Rose. American 
Society of Cinematographers, Hollywood, Calif. 1939. 
$3.00. 

The third edition of this standard work. 


General 


AMERICA AT THE MOVIES, by Margaret Farrand 
Thorp. Yale Univ. Press, New Haven. 1939. 313 p. 
illus. $2.75. 


An interesting account of the sociological aspects of 
commercial films. It includes discussion of the audi- 
ence, the influence of pictures on manners and customs, 
publicity and sales methods, censorship and propa- 
ganda. Well indexed. 


DOCUMENTARY FILM, by Paul Rotha. Norton, 
N. Y. 1939. 320 p. illus. $3.75. 


The revised American edition of a book published 
in England in 1936, which traces the history of the 
“non-fiction,"’ or documentary film. In addition to the 
index, it has an appendix listing the prominent docu- 
mentary film directors and their principal films. 


* This is the first of a series of evaluative book lists compiled by mem- 
of the Museum Group. Lists on other subjects will appear in subse- 
quent issues of Specia Liprarizs. 
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RARE BOOKS 


ON 
SPECIAL SUBJECTS 


RICHARD S. WORMSER 
22 WEST 48TH STREET 











NEW YORK 
POSITIONS LIBRARIANS 
WANTED SUPPLIED 


For positions of 
any type in any 
part of the country. 
This service is free. 


For Librarians well 
qualified for all 
branches of library 
work, 





Write immediately to Dept. C 


The American Librarians’ Agency 
WINDSOR, CONNECTICUT 











Illustrations from Old Books 
Magazines and Newspapers 


Old Prints 
Old Photographs 


PICTORIAL ARCHIVES 


228 East Forty-first Street 
New York 


Telephone: MUrray Hill 2-5658 


10,000 Subjects Research and Reading Matter 














SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS 
Alll kinds, including 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL, TECHNICAL, 
ENGINEERING, INDUSTRIAL 


Magazine Specialists All Subjects Since 1887. Kindly 
Place the Name of Our Company in Your Files for 
Reference. 


B. LOGIN & SON, INC. 
Established 1887 


29 East 21st Street, New York 
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A warm welcome awaits the 
members of the Special Libraries 
Association who will be our 


honored guests in June, 1940. 


Ww 
GEORGE G. CUNNINGHAM 


General Manager 
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FOREMOST FILMS OF 1938; a yearbook of the 
American screen, by Frank Vreeland. Pitman, N. Y 
1939. 347 p. illus. $3.50. ; 


A yearbook patterned on Burns Mantle’s “Bese 
Plays.’’ Besides general comment on production in the 
different centres, condensations of ten picture scripts 
are given, as well as short résumés of 476 other films. 
Index of pictures. 


SECOND REVISION OF RICHARDSON’S BLUR. 
BOOK OF PROJECTION, 6th ed., by F. H. Richard- 
son, supplemented with sound trouble-shooting charts 
and alphabetical index; chapters on sound in collabora- 
tion with Aaron Nadell. Quigley Publications, Inc., 
N. Y. 1939. 719 p. illus. $7.25. 


Standard reference book for projectionists. 


SMATTERING OF IGNORANCE, by Oscar Levant. 
Doubleday, N. Y. 1940. 267 p. $2.00. 


This book is included because of the chapter, “A 
Cog in the Wheel,’’ which deals with what Clifton 
Fadiman calls ‘‘the peculiar people and even more 
peculiar methods which and who produce moving- 
picture music.” 


Biography 
HOLLYWOOD SAGA, by William C. DeMille. Dut- 
ton, N. Y. 1939. 319 p. illus. $3.50. 


An entertaining account of the development of mo- 
tion pictures, as experienced by Mr. DeMille during 
the twenty years, beginning in 1914, that he was ac- 
tively connected with them. Well indexed. 


PAULINE FREDERICK, ON AND OFF THESTAGE, 
by Muriel Elwood. A. Kroch, Chicago. 1940. 225 p. 
illus. $3.00. 


As this includes Miss Frederick’s notable screen 
career, and has a good index, it will prove useful. 


Books for Children 
HOW THEY MAKE A MOTION PICTURE, by Ray 
Hoadley; photographs by Roman Freulich. Crowell, 
N. Y. 1939. 119 p. illus. $2.00. 


Good thorough explanation of picture making, giv- 
ing details of the studio, sets, wardrobe, makeup, 
lighting, sound, props, and something on cartoons. 


LET’S GO TO THE MOVIES, by W. C. and H. S. 
Pryor. Harcourt, N. Y. c. 1939. 183 p. illus. $2.50. 


A stimulating book on the making of various types 
of motion pictures from newsreels to cartoons. Pat- 
ticularly valuable for use in schools where there are 
courses in motion pictute appreciation. 


MOVIE WORKERS, edited by A. V. Keliher. Picture 
Fact Books, Group 1. Harper, N. Y. 1939. 56 p. illus. 
High school ed., 80 cents; juvenile ed., $1.00. 
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A good simple explanation of the work connected 
with the making of pictures. It includes some data on 


jobs and the training required. 


OUR MOVIE MAKERS, by Irving Crump. Dodd, 
Mead, N. Y. 1940. 231 p. illus. $2.00. 


Popular account for older boys, which gives con- 
siderable information about the persons connected 
with various jobs, including such actors as Jackie 
Cooper and the Dead End Boys, and the always popu- 
lar Charlie McCarthy. 


History 
EDISON'S INVENTION OF THE KINETO-PHONO- 
GRAPH, by Antonia and W. K. L. Dickson, with an 
introduction by Charles G. Clarke. Dawson's Book 
Shop, Los Angeles. 1939. 18 p., Itd. ed. illus. $4.00. 


A reprint of an article which originally appeared in 
the Century Magazine, 1894. 


HISTORY OF MOTION PICTURES, by Maurice 
Bardéche and Robert Brasillach; tr. and ed. by Iris 
Barry. Norton, N. Y. 1938. 412 p. illus. $4.00. 


This book is included because although it was pub- 
lished in 1938, it alone contains material of note on 
the development of foreign films, including French, 
Russian, Scandinavian, German, and Italian. There is 
an index of film titles, as well as a general index. 


RISE OF THE AMERICAN FILM; A CRITICAL 
HISTORY, by Lewis Jacobs. Harcourt, N. Y. 1939. 
585 p. illus. $4.50. 


This book is considered to be the most comprehen- 
sive and up to date history of American motion pic- 
tures from the beginning of the commercial film in 
1896. It contains an extensive bibliography which 
includes periodical references, as well as picture, name 
and general indexes. 


Moral and Religious Aspects 


CHILDREN IN THE CINEMA, by Richard Ford. W. 
Salloch, N. Y. 1939. 232 p. illus. $2.00. 


This English publication is concerned with the 
problem of children attending motion pictures, not 
playing in them. The author is convinced that movies 
are not directly responsible for juvenile delinquency. 
Bibliography and index. 


In Education 
MOTION PICTURES AS AN AID IN TEACHING 
AMERICAN HISTORY, by H. A. Wise; pub. for the 
Department of Education in Yale University. Yale 
Univ. Press, New Haven. 1939. 187 p- $3.00. 


This book is concerned only with motion pictures 
made for classroom use. It reports on experiments made 
in the high schools of five towns in Missouri. Bibliog- 
taphy includes some periodical references. No index. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


By special arrangement with the 
 worre pe we are able to offer for a 
imited period at reduced prices: 


TABULAE BIOLOGICAE 


Editors: 

W. Junx, C. OppENHEmER, W. WEISBACH 
Volume I-XV with index to volume I-X. 
1925-1938 
a cover ($194.00)..... $125.00 
Half morocco ($226.00). . . .$160.00 
On single volumes 25% discount on 

the list price is allowed. 


Tabulae Biologicae is the Landolt-Boern- 
stein of the biochemist. It contains all data 
and facts of biology and its borderlands in 
the widest sense, which have a docu- 
mentary character. 


* 
DIE FERMENTE 


UND IHRE WIRKUNGEN 
By Dr. Cart OPPENHEIMER, 


The Hague 
Supplement. 2 vols., 1935-1939 
Paper cover ($59.00). ...... $47.00 
ill ene ($64.00)...... $52.00 
Bibliography (1924-1938) 1939 
Paper cover ($5.50)......... $4.40 
Half morocco ($7.00)........ $5.90 


In the German language 


The supplement toey follows the con- 
tents ps) style of the classical main work, 
which it brings up to date. 


* 
ENZYMOLOGIA 
Edited by CARL OPPENHEIMER 


Subscription Price of the volume 
ern ry $8.00 


About 2 volumes per year 
Current volume VIII 


Reduced Price of Volumes I-V for 
subscribers to the current volume: 
$32.00 (instead of $40.00) 


Ask for our catalogue 


Chemistry, Spring 1940 
NORDEMAN 


PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
New York 
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BE I$ 
CA PS 


The spot where rest and ex- 
ercise combine with con- 
genial companions, excellent 
food, and attractive sur- 
roundings to create an ideal 
vacation. 


Individual cabins are lo- 
cated in a century old pine 
grove and are equipped with 
running water and fireplaces. 
All the usual, and some un- 
usual, recreational facilities. 
Central dining room. 


Easily accessible by motor 
or streamliner. 


For information, write 
BEMIS CAMPS 


Box S, South Chatham 
New Hampshire 























Expert 
HAND BOOK BINDERS 


Finely bound books in leather or cloth. 
Special bindings and repair work. 


“‘Leather Nova’’ conditioner restores, 
lubricates and cleanses. 8 oz. $1.00. 


Write for illustrated literature 


EGGELING BOOK BINDERY | 


31 East 10th Street ° New York 


STuyvesant 9-3083 
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Colored 
COLOUR CINEMATOGRAPHY, by A. B. L. Klein 
2d ed. rev. and enl. Chapman, London. 1939, 475 p 
illus. 30s. ; 


The standard book on color photography. It cop. 
tains an historical summary, glossary of terms, and 
both subject and name indexes. 


Talking 
SOUND MOTION PICTURES, RECORDING AND 
REPRODUCING, by James R. Cameron. 3rd ed. rey, 
and enl. Cameron Pub. Co., Woodmont, Conn, 1939, 
416 p. illus. $7.50. 
This is also the standard book on sound motion 
pictures. 





Personal 





Special librarians were grieved to hear of the death 
in November of Andrew Linn Bostwick, former Head 
of the Municipal Reference Library in St. Louis, and 
President of SLA in 1915. 

Frederick W. Jenkins, formerly Librarian of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York City, died on 
April 11 at his home in Mt. Vernon, New York. Mr. 
Jenkins went to the Russell Sage Foundation in 1911, 
He organized the Foundation’s special library in social 
work which became possibly the most notable library 
in this field in the country. He was prominent in gen- 
eral library circles and was a President of the New 
York Library Club. In 1916, he added to his other 
Foundation duties that of Manager of the Department 
of Publications; he was co-author with E. M. Rush- 
more of the Social Workers Guide to Serial Publications, 
issued in 1921. In 1927, Mr. Jenkins asked to be re- 
lieved of active duties and has been living in retirement 
since then, at his home in Mt. Vernon. 


Cataloger of Theological Seminaries 


Julia Pettee, for thirty years Chief Cataloger of the 
Library of the Union Theological Seminary, in the 
City of New York, entered, September 1, 1939, on the 
task of reclassifying forty to fifty thousand books oa 
religion at the Yale University Library. The terms of 
her retirement allowance from Union Seminary pet: 
mitted her to undertake this half-time job which con- 
sists of fitting into the Library of Congress Classifica 
tion many of the supplementary insights contained ia 
the new revised and enlarged edition of her Classifica 
tion of the Library of Union Theological Seminary in the 
City of New York, which was reviewed in the March, 
1940 issue of Spectat Lipraries. With her adopted 
daughter, who is of school age, Miss Pettee enjoys life 
in New Haven very much. She spends her summers if 
the Pettee homestead in Salisbury, Connecticut, the 
town in which she was born. 
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New Positions and Changes 

Catherine E. Dompe succeeds Mrs. Julia Dow John- 
son as Librarian of the North American Investment 
Corporation, San Francisco. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Skillman Evaul resigned on April 1 
as Librarian of the Agricultural Experiment Station 
and Agricultural College Library at New Brunswick, 
Nj. J. Her successor is Dr. Luther Arrington of Colum- 
pia University. 

Edith R. Anthony, Librarian of the Central Library 
of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh, succeeds Rose Statti, who 
is now Mrs. Rocco F. Tarasi. 

Alice M. McCann, Librarian of the School of Den- 
tistry for thirteen years, was appointed to the addi- 
tional post of Librarian of the School of Medicine, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Isolde Stoye is the new Librarian at St. Luke's Hos- 
pital, Chicago. She was succeeded as Librarian at 
Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit, by Julia Learned, who 
will be assisted by Helen Boyce. 

When the library of the Michigan Bell Telephone 
Company was recently discontinued, Elizabeth G. 
Seymour, its Librarian, was transferred to the traffic 
department. 


Librarian Elected Mayor 


Harry C. Bauer, Technical Librarian of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, has the exceptional distinction of 
having been elected a Mayor. At a February 19th 
Town Council meeting, Mr. Bauer was elected Mayor 
of Norris, Tennessee. The Knoxville News-Sentinel of 
February 20th added the following biographical de- 
tails to those published in Spectat Lisrarizs, Novem- 
ber 1939, p. 321: ‘Since joining the Authority, Mr. 
Bauer has been on the executive board of the Knoxville 
Area Boy Scouts of America. He is Treasurer-Manager 
of the Knoxville TVA Employees Credit Union and 
Editor of the Tennessee Credit Union News. 

Norris, Tennessee, is a town owned by the TVA, 
hence the Town Council acts in an advisory capacity 
to the management rather than as a direct operating 
agency. 





BUILD YOUR OWN RETIREMENT 
INCOME WITH 
The Penn Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


hATHERINE R. BUCKLEY 
REPRESENTATIVE 


50 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 
COrtlandt 7-7800 
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FOR SALE 


in spite of war 
German and British 
SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 


Delivery “within about 35 days” 


Ph 








(1) Friedlaender: “Fortschritte 
in der Teerfarbenfabrika- 
tion”: set 


(2) Brauer & D’Ans: “Fort- 
schritte in der technisch- 
chemischen Industrie”: 
set 


(3) Journal of the Society of 
Chemical Industry (Lon- 
don): set 


(4) Journal (Abstracts & Trans.) 
of the Chemical Society 
of London: set 


(5) Geiger and Scheel: “Hand- 
buch der Physik”: set 


WANTED: Sets or any runs of 
years of: “S. A. E. Journal” (Journal 
of the Soc. of Automotive Engineers), 
“American Chemical Journal” (Rem- 
sen), “Chemical Reviews,” “Journal 
of Physical Chemistry.” ANY 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS and 
BOOKS. 


UNIVERSUM 
BOOK EXPORT CO., Inc. 


45 East 17th Street 
NEW YORK 
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STECHERT 
LIBRARY 
SERVICE 


has won recognition for its 


reliability 


Tested for over three-quarters of 
a century of continued serv- 
ice to American libraries. 


Not concentrating on any par- 
ticular subjects, we are spe- 
cialists in ALL needs of 
Special Libraries in BOOKS 
and PERIODICALS, new 


and old, in all languages. 


In our New York headquarters 
we maintain the largest and 
most varied stock of books 
and periodicals in any lan- 
guage to be found any- 
where. 


We have our own branch offices 
in the most important foreign 
countries, and agents in the 
others. 


Give us a trial order and be convinced 


STECHERT SERVICE 


Combined Shipments — Fewer Invoices 
Less Detail in Ordering 


G. E. STECHERT 
& COMPANY 
Booksellers 


31 East 10th Street 
NEW YORK 














—o>reamneeng 
Magazine 
Subscriptions 


Tae F. W. Faxon Com- 
pany offers a complete, efficient 
magazine service to Special Libra- 
ries. Send us a copy of your list for 
quotation. 


Have you a copy of our Libra- 
rians’ Guide? The 1939-40 edition 
is now ready. Free on request. 


Also, odd numbers of magazines, 
volumes or complete sets supplied 
from our stock of over a million 
magazines. 


F. W. FAXON COMPANY 
83-91 Francis Street, Back Bay 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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THE 
RUMFORD 
PRESS 


CONCORD 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ww 


WHERE 
PRINTING IS STILL A 


Craft 
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IF 


If you want your books well 


bound, 


If you desire service sound, 





Economy, Quality, Prompt 
Attention, 


We take this opportunity to 
mention... 


DESS & TALAN CO., Inc. 


Library Binders 
217 East 144th Street 
NEW YORK 
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THE BOOK IN AMERICA 


A history of the making, the selling and 
the collecting of books in the United 
States from the Colonial Period to the 
20th Century 
By 


HELLMuT LEHMANN-HAuPT 


Columbia University 


LAWRENCE C. WROTH 
John Carter Brown Library 


Rutu S. GRANNISS 
Grolier Club Library 


Price $6.00 


R. R. BOWKER COMPANY 
62 W. 45th St., New York 





An author and subject index-digest to current books, pamphlets 
and periodical literature relating to the library profession. 


MARIAN StLAW 1 93 6- 1 93 9) 1 148 PAGES 








LIBRARY LITERATURE 1936-1939 is a source book of first 
importance for information concerning all details of library ad- 
ministration. When new problems arise or new methods are 
needed in any kind of library work, solutions and suggestions 
will be found in LIBRARY LITERATURE. Usefulness for those 
who do not have access to all periodicals and books indexed is 
assured by descriptive notes or digests of each article included. 


The present volume continues a series of semi-annual publications, which 
every few years will again be cumulated into permanent volumes. In this 
way, the library profession is assured of a practical encyclopedia of informa- 
tion upon current library problems. 


Ask for quotations applying to your library 


0 NENUS* THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY "®¥,398« 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD, N. H. 

















Accuracy Speed Quality 
Pandick Press, Ync. 


FINANCIAL - CORPORATION * LAW AND COMMERCIAL 


PRINTING 


22 THAMES STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone REctor 2-3447 
A. C. PANDICK, Manager 


Day and Night Service 





Rademachors 


LIBRARY BINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY Branch Office: 
74 Oraton Street 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 


RADEMAEKERS LIBRARY AND SCHOOL BINDINGS have won univer- 
sal recognition because of durability and attractive appearance. 


THE BINDERY IS OLD: the binding methods are NEW, uptodate, prac- 
tical. 

Prompt service is a specialty. 

Prices, samples, trained representatives, await the summons of the librarians. 


SPECIAL SERVICE for Magazine Bindings 


We are prepared to supply our trade, at cost, with almost any back numbered 
issue of Technical Magazines or Trade Journals. 


Send us your magazines for binding and let us worry about your missing issues. 


Witt H. Rapemasxsrs, President 





